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Joint Report on the World Political Situation 


by Secretary Dulles and Walter S. Robertson? 


Secretary Dulles: This has been an important 
week for us in the State Department. Last Tues- 
day night we finished a 5-day meeting of the For- 
eign Ministers of Britain, France, and the United 
States.2 On Wednesday, Mr. Walter Robertson, 
Assistant Secretary of State, returned from Ko- 
rea. He had gone there at the President’s and at 
my request to work out with President Rhee the 
conditions which would make an armistice possi- 
ble if the Communists want one. A little later I 
am going to ask Mr. Robertson some questions 
about his mission, but first I shall speak about the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting. 

It was a good meeting. It developed ways for 
us to work together for peace and justice in many 
parts of the world. President Eisenhower's 
great speech of April 16,3 which he called “The 
Chance for Peace,” was heard around the world. 
Leaders in other free countries joined in the same 
refrain. Now we have gone ahead to put these 
ideals into practice. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Of our many agreements, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant was our invitation to the Soviet Union to 
talk with us about unity and freedom for Ger- 
many and Austria. That invitation was delivered 
the day before yesterday.* If the Soviet accepts, 
we shall have a Four Power meeting. So far, we 
have no clue as to what the response will be. 

Germany remains divided because the Soviet 
Union has continuously blocked our efforts to end 
the occupation and to unite Germany. The Ger- 


man people in the Russian zone are suffering . 


cruelly. Their sufferings are not only material but 
moral. They are desperately short of food and 
the Soviet Union will not let them take it from 


1Delivered to the Nation over radio and television 
networks on July 17 (press release 387). Mr. Robertson 
is Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs. 

* For text of the final communique, see p. 104. 

* BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 

*See p. 107. 
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us.© I wonder why. Ever since the end of the 
war, these East Germans have been living under 
areignofterror. But even 8 years of this has not 
crushed their spirit, and their mood is becoming 
more and more rebellious. Since last month there 
have been serious outbreaks. The Russians had to 
call in their tanks and impose martial law. The 
situation is explosive. The Soviets admit that 
their regime there has been a failure. 

Chancellor Adenauer, the head of the Federal 
Republic of West Germany, thinks that now, at 
last, it might be possible to unite Germany. So, 
in consultation with him, we are trying again to 
achieve that goal. 

Soviet rulers keep talking about peace. If they 
really want peace they ought to allow the Ger- 
mans to unite and, by free elections, to establish 
their own all-German government. That is our 
proposal. 

At the Foreign Ministers’ meeting we decided 
to try again to bring to Austria an end of the 
military occupation. As long ago as 1947 a 
treaty giving independence had been almost 
totally agreed upon between the Soviet Union and 
the three Western Powers. However, the Soviet 
Union always refused to complete the treaty. It 
has gone on occupying Eastern Austria and gone 
on exploiting its economy. Here again the oc- 
cupied people are reaching a stage of exasperation. 
It is another situation where the Soviet rulers, if 
they really want the peace of which they talk so 
much, will now at long last agree to a treaty which 
will give freedom and independence to Austria. 


SATELLITE STATES 


We did not forget the other peoples of Eastern 
Europe who at one time formed free and inde- 
pendent nations but who are now :n bondage to 
Soviet Russia. Such countries as Czechoslovakia, 





5’ For text of the U.S. note to the U.S.S.R. offering food 
to East Germany, and the Soviets’ reply, see BULLETIN of 
July 20, 1953, p. 67. 
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Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and the 
Baltic States ought to recover the real inde- 
pendence of which their people were so justly 
proud. They are entitled to institutions which 
reflect their belief in God, their love of country, 
and their desire for human dignity. The Foreign 
Ministers of Britain and France agreed with us 
to express our desire to see true liberty restored 
in the countries of Eastern Europe. 

The mounting resentment of the oppressed peo- 
ples is a danger to Russia and a danger to peace. 
Here again is an area within which the Soviet 
Union can, if it wishes, act to assure the peace of 
which it talks so much. 


NATO 


We thought much about the Atlantic commu- 
nity. The North Atlantic Treaty binds 14 nations 
to work together to safeguard the freedom, the 
common heritage, and the civilization of their 

eoples. Under that treaty there has been created 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, com- 
monly known as Nato. It has a military force to 
which the members contribute and which safe- 
guards the vital interests of them all. 

Our Congress is at the point of appropriating 
funds which will represent our next year’s contri- 
butions to this Nato force. Some talk as though 
this were a “give-away” program. It is no more 
of a “give-away” of U. S. money than it is a “give- 
away” when you and I pay to provide for a mu- 
nicipal police force or fire department to protect 
us. We pay for collective security, because by 
joining together we get the most protection at the 
least cost. The Nato force is a police force for the 
Atlantic Community. The other members to- 
gether, contribute to it much more than we do. 
The resultant military force, which General 
Eisenhower first commanded and which General 
Gruenther now commands, gives protection which 
is vital to the United States. 

To illustrate, let us suppose that the coal and 
iron and the tremendous industrial capacity of 
Western Europe were to fall into hostile hands. 
That would be a disaster which would cost us far 
more than our contribution to Nato. So, to get 
insurance against such risks, we affirmed that 
Nato must go on. 


EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


At the heart of this Nato organization there 
lie six continental countries of Western Europe. 
They are developing organic unity. Already 
they have created a Coal and Steel Community. 
They have signed a Defense Community Treaty to 
create a common defense force. A treaty for po- 
litical unity is being worked on. The three Minis- 
ters agreed that these developments were of the 
utmost importance and that the creation of the 
European Defense Community was “a necessary 
step.’ 
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There have been disappointing parliamentary 
delays in taking this step. Some seem to think 
that this European Defense Community has no 

urpose except to meet the threat from the Soviet 

nion, so that if that threat were to diminish 
then the community would be unnecessary. That 
is not the true case at all. The basic reason for 
European unity is that disunity has for 150 years 
been a source of wars which have disastrously 
weakened the Western European countries them- 
selves, and have involved others in grievous 
trouble. The United States is among the suf- 
ferers. 

President Eisenhower, on the basis of his ex- 
perience in Europe, both as Supreme Commander 
during the Second World War and also as head 
of the Naro forces, is convinced of the necessity 
of unity between the nations of Continental 
Europe. If that unity does not come about, if 
the old structure of national rivalry is rebuilt as 
the world’s greatest fire hazard, that will mark 
the bankruptcy of statesmanship. 

This point of view was shared by all at our 
Foreign Ministers meeting. We particularly em- 
phasized that the unity of Europe was necessary 
in itself and that its consummation should in no 
way be dependent upon the existence of tension 
with the Soviet Union. If there were no Soviet 
tension at all, the uniting of Europe would still 
be essential for lasting peace. 

That unification is not directed against East- 
ern Europe or Russia, as the three Ministers 
pointed out. The European Community is open 
to others, provided only that they are free. If, 
for example, true liberty were restored to Czecho- 
slovakia, it could become a member of the Euro- 
pean Community and enjoy the vast economic and 
security benefits which are available to the com- 
munity members. 

It is really amazing that the Soviet rulers are 
trying so hard to prevent this unification of 
Europe. Russia was one of the principal victims 
of the two world wars which began in Western 
Europe. If the Soviet rulers really want the 
peace about which they talk so much, they will 
stop the fanatical and senseless Communist oppo- 
sition to European unity and, instead, endorse it. 


INDOCHINA 


We turned to the Far East and exchanged views 
about Indochina. In the past, there has been 
some criticism of the French Republic for failing 
to promise liberty and independence to the three 
Associated States of Indochina—Viet-nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. It was felt that the peoples of 
these countries needed something of their own for 
which to fight. The basis for that criticism 
should now removed. The French Govern- 
ment has given assurance that it stands ready to 
grant complete sovereignty and independence to 
the three Associated States. Negotiations on this 
matter will start in the near future. 
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Last Monday Mr. Bidault, the French Foreign 
Minister, and I invited the representatives of these 
three States to meet with us. We found that they 
looked forward eagerly to working out arrange- 
ments with the French Government to complete 
their sovereignty and independence. It seemed 
that they do not want to be wholly divorced from 
France. They have, with France, strong bonds of 
a cultural, economic, and military nature. These 
can be preserved, consistent with full independ- 
ence, within the French Union, which, like the 
British Commonwealth, offers a possibility of 
free association of wholly independent and sov- 
ereign nations. 

This action of the French Government makes 
clear the distinction between those who would 
grant independence and those who would destroy 
it. It should make it easier to stop Communist 
aggression in that part of the world. 

We discussed plans for military operations in 
Indochina. These are being developed by the 
French General Navarre, who has recently gone 
there. Our Government sent General O’Daniel to 
confer with him.’ We believe that the new French 
plans are vigorous and deserve to be implemented 
in that spirit. The United States has a large in- 
terest in the matter, because our position in the 
Western Pacific could be put in jeopardy if Com- 
munists were allowed to overrun the southeast 
Asian peninsula of which Indochina forms a 
major part. We are already helping there with 
material aid. This involves the second largest 
cost item of our Mutual Security program, par- 
ticipation in the Nato army being first. I believe 
we should help effective resistance to Communist 
aggressors everywhere, and in Indochina it may 
save us from having to spend much more money 
to protect our vital interests in the Pacific. 


KOREA 


Of course, our Foreign Ministers’ meeting gave 
much consideration to Korea. We endorsed the 
efforts of the United Nations Command to con- 
clude «n early armistice on the honorable terms 
which the Command has proposed. But we are 
not suppliants. We are ready for honorable 
peace. But if the Communists want war, we must 
be ready for that, too. 

The Communists have been pretending that 
there cannot be an armistice because the U.N. 
Command does not guarantee the future conduct 
of the Republic of Korea. That is absurd. The 
proposed armistice does not guarantee the future 
conduct of any government. I wish that someone 
would guarantee the future good conduct of the 
Communist regime of China. But President Rhee 
has given explicit assurance that he will not ob- 
struct in any manner the implementation of the 
proposed armistice. 


* Tbid., June 29, 1953, p. 909. 
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At the Foreign Ministers’ meeting, France and 
Great Britain joined with us in some important 
commitments about Korea. We agreed that if 
there is an armistice and political conference, we 
shall try our best to bring about Korean unity by 
peaceful means. 

Furthermore, we agreed that if the Communists 
should violate the armistice, we will all three vig- 
orously react to restore peace and security. 

We agreed that, at least until further confer- 
ence, we will maintain our common policies in 
relation to Communist China. This means that 
a Korean armistice would not automatically lft 
our embargo on strategic goods to Red China or 
lead to the acceptance of Communist China in the 
United Nations. 

We also agreed that an armistice in Korea must 
not result in jeopardizing the restoration of peace 
in other parts of Asia. In this connection we 
thought particularly of Indochina. 

As President Eisenhower said in his April 16 
address, an armistice in Korea that merely re- 
leased aggressive armies to attack elsewhere would 
be a fraud. We are on our guard against that. 

Now let me ask a few questions of Mr. Robert- 
son. 


Views of Assistant Secretary Robertson 


Secretary Dulles: Won't you tell us why you went 
to Korea? 


Assistant Secretary Robertson: I went, Mr. Sec- 
retary, because you and President Eisenhower 
sent me. My mission, as you know, was to clear 
up misunderstandings which were threatening to 
wreck allied unity at a time when we needed most 
to be unified. I carried messages from President 
Eisenhower and from you to President Rhee as- 
suring him of America’s good will and friendship 
for the people of Korea; of America’s admiration 
for the magnificent and enduring fortitude shown 
by the South Korean people in defense of their 
liberties; and of your personal sympathetic 
understanding of President Rhee’s concern for the 
future of his country. 


Secretary Dulles: What did you find the Korean 
attitude toward an armistice to be? 


Assistant Secretary Robertson: The Korean peo- 
ple were not opposed to the armistice because they 
like to suffer and to die. They were opposed to it 
because of a deep fear that the armistice is but a 
Communist trick and device to win by negotiation 
what they have failed to achieve on the battle- 
field—a deep fear that the United Nations were 
weary of the struggle and might sacrifice Korea as 
Koreans feel they have been sacrificed in the past 
to great power interests. My task was to convince 
President Rhee that the U.N. objective, the U.S. 
objective, and the Republic of Korea objective, 
namely, a free, independent, and united Korea, 
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were one and the same—that our differences lay 
not in objectives but in methods to be used for the 
achievement of a common objective. The bitter- 
ness here and among some of our United Nations 
allies, caused by President Rhee’s unilateral action 
in releasing some 27,000 anti-Communists prison- 
ers, is duplicated in Korea by a bitterness dis- 
tilled of their fears. Whatever the cause of the 
bitterness on both sides, it needed to be removed. 


Secretary Dulles: Why is it so important for us to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the Republic of 
Korea ? 


Assistant Secretary Robertson: Because the enemy 
we face in Korea is the same ruthless, evil force 
which threatens free people along the perimeter 
of the globe. It seeks to destroy not only Korea 
but the entire free world as well. By no possible 
circumstance consistent with honor should we per- 
mit a situation to develop where we find ourselves 
fighting against our ally, the brave people of 
Korea who are bearing the human brunt of the 
battle and who have suffered incredibly for their 
cause and ours. 

The devastation and suffering which has struck 
this little country adds up to a ghastly total. Ap- 

roximately 1 million human lives have been lost. 

here are an estimated 214 million refugees, 5 
million are destitute, approximately 600,000 houses 
have been destroyed, with war damages of ap- 
proximately 1 billion dollars. Despite this fright- 
ful toll, the crusading spirit of President Rhee 
has inspired the people with an amazing courage, 
fortitude, and will to fight Communist aggres- 
sion—a spirit unexcelled in any other country of 
the world. The Korean Army, equipped by us, 
holding two-thirds of the battlefront, is the larg- 
est, best-trained anti-Communist army in Asia. 
Such an indomitable spirit and such an army are 
powerful assets to be preserved, not destroyed. 


Secretary Dulles: What was the final attitude of 
President Rhee toward an armistice when you said 
goodby to him in Seoul last Sunday ? 


Assistant Secretary Robertson: We were both very 
pleased that we had been able to reach a wide area 
of agreement.’ The agreement was such that the 
United Nations Command was satisfied that it 
could in good faith proceed with an armistice; 
confident, as you said earlier, Mr. Secretary, that 
President Rhee would offer no obstruction to its 
implementation. 


Secretary Dulles: I know that you had a great 
deal of discussion with President Rhee about the 
political conference which might follow an armis- 
tice. This was one of the things about which he 


"For text of a joint statement issued at the conclusion 
of Mr. Robertson’s talks with President Rhee, see 
BULLETIN of July 20, 1953, p. 72. 
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has been worried. What was his final attitude on 
this matter? 


Assistant Secretary Robertson: You are quite 
right, Mr. Secretary, that was one of the great 
worries of President Rhee. He was afraid that 
the political conference might be carried on in- 
definitely as a device to perpetuate uncertainty 
and as a cover behind which his country might 
be infiltrated and his people subjected to hostile 
propaganda. We agreed that if it should turn 
out that way, if it were obvious that the Com- 
munists were not negotiating in good faith, we 
would try to end the conference as a sham and a 
hostile trick. 


Secretary Dulles: Many here ask if we can trust 
President Rhee to carry out his assurances. What 
is your impression ? 


Assistant Secretary Robertson: It is natural that 
there should be doubts. I might say that there 
are many in Korea who ask whether the Republic 
of Korea can trust the United States to carry out 
its assurances. I have no doubt on either score. 
I feel confident of President Rhee’s sincerity and 
of his intention to carry out in good faith his as- 
surances to me. This is no time for us to doubt 
each other. We need to work together in confi- 
dence as friends and allies. I hope that my 
mission helped to put our relationship on that 
basis. 


Secretary Dulles: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Robertson. You have donea fine job of diplomacy 
in accordance with our best American tradition. 


Assistant Secretary Robertson: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Secretary. I should have been com- 
pletely helpless without the wise counsel and sup- 
port of President Eisenhower, of yourself, and of 
the congressional leaders with whom I know you 
were in frequent consultation. 


Conclusion 


Secretary Dulles: Now, I conclude with two 
points: 

1. The policies we are now pursuing are show- 
ing their worth. Today it is the despots who are 
worried and seeking new leaders and new plans. 
The satellite countries are in a state of unrest, 
and within the Soviet Communist Party convul- 
sions are occurring. The number 2 man of the 
triumvirate [Lavrenti P. Beriya] which was sup- 
posedly to govern Russia, who was head of the 
secret police, is today a victim of his own system 
of terror. It is impossible to predict what may 
happen in Russia. What can be said with con- 
fidence is that, under such policies as President 
Eisenhower has proclaimed, the free world is get- 
ting stronger, while strain and stress rocks the 
Soviet and satellite world. 
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2. Our program for Europe and Asia is a pro- 
gram for peace and for the liberty and justice 
which are necessary if peace is to be durable. Re- 
pression can give the illusion of peace—but it is 
only illusion. For sooner or later the repression 
becomes unbearable and human emotions explode 
with violence. That is why we seek liberty for 
the satellite countries. That is why we seek unity 
and freedom for Germany and for Austria. That 
is why we seek for Europe a unity which will end 
the petty jealousies and confinements which frus- 
trate men and make them feel that only through 
war can they win adequate opportunity. That is 
why we seek peace for Korea and, through peaceful 
means, the unity of Korea. That is why we seek 
peace in Indochina on the basis of freedom and 
independence which the French Government now 
promises the peoples. 


As the three Foreign Ministers agreed, the con- 
ditions which we seek will safeguard peace for all, 
including Russia, and if the Soviet rulers really 
want peace they will cooperate with, and not ob- 
struct, what we propose for Europe and Asia. 

It was reassuring to find that the Foreign Min- 
isters of Britain and France, both wise men of 
large experience, shared our view of the world 
situation. We can feel confident and, with our 
friends and allies throughout the world, we should 
move ahead with vigor to create the conditions of 
a stable peace. 


Return of Walter S. Robertson 
From Mission to Korea 


Press release 382 dated July 15 


Following are the texts of a statement of wel- 
come made by Secretary Dulles on July 15 to As- 
sistant Secretary Robertson on the latter’s arrival 
in Washington from his mission to Korea and Mr. 
Robertson’s reply: 


Secretary Dulles 


I am very happy to welcome back again to the 
United States Assistant Secretary Robertson and 
Assistant Secretary McCardle, who have been for 
the last 2 weeks or more in Korea. Secretary 
Robertson has done a splendid job in talks with 
President Rhee, our good friend and ally, in get- 
ting our relationship on a more friendly and solid 
basis than it has been up to the present time. He 
will be going shortly to talk to the President. In 
the meantime I know we will all be glad to hear a 
word or two from Assistant Secretary Robertson. 
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Assistant Secretary Robertson 


I can say in all sincerity that I am delighted to 
be welcomed back to the United States again. I 
went to Korea bearing messages of friendship and 
good will from President Eisenhower and oni 
tary Dulles to President Rhee. I return bearing 
warm messages of friendship and good will from 
President Rhee to President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Dulles. 

I went to Korea as a friend. I returned as a 
better friend because I have a clearer idea of the 
incredible sacrifice and suffering through which 
these people have gone. 

Our talks in Korea were conducted throughout 
the period in an atmosphere of friendliness and 
cordiality. I was treated at all times with un- 
failing courtesy and consideration. I do not want 
to discuss before reporting to my chiefs the sub- 
stance of our agreements. I do want to say, how- 
ever, that we can go ahead and sign an armistice 
in good faith at any time the Communists are 
ready to sign. 

And there is one more thing that I should like 
to say: that all Americans can well be proud of 
Gen. Mark Clark, the Commander of the U.N. 
Forces in Korea. He is doing a wonderful job 
for all of us. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1953. Report (To 
accompany H. R. 5495). H. Rept. 521, 83d Cong., 1st 
Sess. 12 pp. 

The Universal Copyright Convention of 1952. Message 
From the President of the United States Transmitting 
a Certified Copy of the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion Together With Certified Copies of Three Related 
Protocols, Signed at Geneva Under Date of Septem- 
ber 6, 1952, by the Respective Plenipotentiaries of the 
United States of America and the Other States Con- 
cerned. S. Exec. M, 83d Cong., Ist Sess. 30 pp. 

Protocol Prolonging the International Agreement Regard- 
ing the Regulation and Marketing of Sugar. Message 
From the President of the United States Transmitting 
Protocol Dated in London August 11, 1952, Prolong- 
ing the International Agreement Regarding the Regu- 
lation and Marketing of Sugar Signed at London on 
May 6, 1937. S. Exec. L, 838d Cong., Ist Sess. 6 pp. 

St. Lawrence Seaway. Hearings Before the Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate, Eighty-Third Congress, First Session 
on S. 589 and amendments thereto, S. 1065, and S. J. 
Res. 45 Bills and Joint Resolution Relating to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Project; and For Other 
Purposes. April 14, 15, 16, May 20 and 21, 1953. 
565 pp. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1953. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on S. 2128 A Bill To 
Amend the Mutual Security Act of 1951 and For Other 
Purposes. 8S. Rept. 403, 83d Cong., 1st Sess. 84 pp.; 
Hearings Before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, United States Senate, Eighty-Third Congress, 
First Session on A Bill To Amend the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951, and For Other Purposes. May 5, 
6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 23, 25, 27, and 
29. 803 pp. 

Continued on page 108 
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U.S., U.K., and France Discuss Major International Problems 


FINAL COMMUNIQUE 
Press release 379 dated July 14 


The Foreign Minister of France, M. Georges 
Bidault, the Acting Foreign Secretary of the 
United Kingdom, the Marquess of Salisbury, and 
the Secretary of State of the United States, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, met and consulted together 
at Washington from July 10 to 14, 1953. 


I 


In the course of their consultations, they re- 
viewed a wide range of common problems of con- 
cern to the three Governments. The topics 
considered have been diverse, but the entire con- 
ference has been inspired by one dominant. pur- 
pose. That has been to seek solutions fulfilling 
the common hope of their governments and peoples 
for peace, freedom, and justice. They are cer- 
tain that these same aspirations are shared by 
peoples everywhere. 

The three Ministers are convinced that solid 
foundations for peace can be built only by con- 
structive action to end oppression and remove 
causes of instability and sources of conflict. Those 
who genuinely want peace must seek to restore 
liberty, hope, and human dignity. In their meet- 
ings the Ministers have sought answers to exist- 
ing problems consistent with these principles. 

This has been the spirit leading to their conclu- 
sions on the future of Europe, the restoration of 
German unity and of Austrian independence, and 
the establishment of peace in Korea and Indo- 
china. The same spirit inspires their desire to 
see true liberty restored in the countries of Eastern 
Europe. In each case, they have sought means 
offering the greatest hope of satisfying the general 
desire for freedom, security, and well-being. 
They believe that their proposed solutions will 
help to achieve that stability based on consent 
which alone can reduce tension and guarantee a 
durable peace. 

It is the earnest hope of the three Ministers that 
the Soviet Union will approach outstanding prob- 
lems in the same spirit. In so doing the Soviet 
Union would contribute to a lasting peace assur- 
ing the security of all. 
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II 


The three Foreign Ministers have reaflirmed 
their resolve to pursue vigorously the policies 
upon which their Governments have agreed within 
the framework of the Atlantic Treaty. These 
policies include the work for European unity of 
the six European countries which have already 
set up the Coal and Steel Community and whose 
Governments have signed the treaty for the 
European Defense Community. 

The three Governments are determined to safe- 
guard, in accordance with the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the freedom, the common heritage and the 
civilization of their peoples, based on the princi- 
ples of democracy, freedom of the individual and 
the rule of law. They have emphasized their re- 
solve to continue the common defense effort neces- 
sary to redress the present lack of balance of power 
and thus to contribute to collective security and 
to the maintenance of international peace. The 
Ministers reaffirmed that the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance is fundamental to the foreign and defense 
policies of the three Governments. They were 
agreed that the improved prospects of peace were 
largely due to the existence of the alliance and 
that its defensive strength must be maintained. 
They wish to pay tribute to the vital work of the 
North Atlantic Council. 

The three Ministers are instructing their Gov- 
ernments’ Permanent Representatives to the North 
Atlantic Council concerning the discussions they 
have held in order that the other member nations 
of Nato may be informed in accordance with 
established practice. 


III 


Convinced that no effort should be spared to 
strengthen European unity within the Atlantic 
Community, the three Ministers have noted that 
the Coal and Steel Community, the result of a 
French initiative, is now operating successfully. 
The establishment of the European Defense Com- 
munity constitutes a necessary step to the same 

oal; meanwhile the work of creating a European 
Political Community is being pursued by the six 
Governments. They have noted the steps already 
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taken or contemplated by the British Government 
to establish close links with these communities. 
The three Ministers were therefore agreed that: 


(a) the above institutions of a European Com- 
munity will strengthen the Atlantic Community 
and will in turn be strengthened by association 
with it; 

(b) those constructive efforts to build a stable, 
secure European Community are a major con- 
tribution toward world peace. Since the Euro- 
pean Community corresponds to the lasting needs 
of its members and their people for peace, secur- 
ity and welfare, it is to be looked upon as neces- 
sary in itself and not linked up with existing 
international tensions. 

(c) such a Community, peaceful by its very 
nature, is not directed against anyone. The in- 
terests and security of all countries cannot be bet- 
ter safeguarded than by the removal of causes of 
conflict in Europe. Indeed, the provisions laid 
down in the European Defense Community 
Treaty are a guarantee that its forces would never 
be used in the service of aggression. 

(d) designed to put an end to the conflicts of 
the past, the European Community does not ex- 
clude any State; on the contrary, the six member- 
countries have repeatedly stressed that other free 
countries of Europe may become members of the 
Community or be associated with it. 


IV 


The three Ministers have also given further 
consideration to the problem of the reunification 
of Germany. The grave events which took place 
recently in Berlin and in the Soviet Zone once 
again gave proof of the will to independence and 
the indomitable determination for freedom of the 
inhabitants of these areas. 

These developments have confirmed the view of 
the Ministers, that the early reunification of Ger- 
many, in accordance with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the German population, would be a great 
contribution to the easing of international tension. 

The three powers have made sustained efforts to 
reach this goal. They have, in the course of re- 
cent years addressed several notes with construc- 
tive proposals to the USSR, the last dated Sep- 
tember 23, 1952 to which no reply has yet been 
received. These notes responded to the over- 
whelming desire of the German people to see unity 
reestablished in freedom, as reflected most recently 
by the Resolution of the German Bundestag of 
June 10 of this year. 

An early and orderly progress in this direction 
requires the cooperation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

Mindful of the special urgency which recent 
events have given to the question of the unification 
of Germany, the three powers have resolved to 
make a new effort to bring to an end the division 
of Germany. 
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The three Governments have therefore decided, 
in consultation with the German Federal Gov- 
ernment, to propose a meeting in the early autumn 
of the Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, and the 
USSR to discuss directly the first steps which 
should lead to a satisfactory solution of the Ger- 
man problem, namely, the organization of free 
elections and the establishment of a free all-Ger- 
man government. 

This meeting should also consider the conclusion 
of the Austrian Treaty. 


V 


The three Ministers reviewed the situation in 
the Far East. 

In reviewing the Korean situation the three 
Ministers reaffirmed their admiration for the gal- 
lantry of the United Nations forces, including 
the indomitable forces of the Republic of Korea, 
defending the free world’s cause. They reaf- 
firmed their strong support of the efforts of the 
United Nations Command to conclude an early 
armistice consistent with the United Nations’ aims 
and the determination of their governments to 
continue to work toward that end. They agreed 
to pursue every effort to assist the stouthearted 
and sorely tried Koreans to reunite peacefully 
under institutions of their own choosing. 

They considered that, in existing circumstances 
and pending further consultation, the common 
policies of the three Powers towards Communist 
China should be maintained. They resolved that, 
if the Communists should renew their aggression 
in Korea after an armistice and again threaten 
the principles defended by the United Nations, 
their governments would as members of the United 
Nations again support the restoration of peace 
and security. 

The Foreign Ministers were of the opinion that 
an armistice in Korea must not result in jeopard- 
izing the restoration or the safeguarding of 
peace in any other part of Asia. They hope that 
any armistice accepted by the United Nations 
would be a step forward in the cause of peace 
everywhere, and in particular in the Far East. 

The current situation in Indochina was ex- 
amined. The three Foreign Ministers paid trib- 
ute once again to the heroic efforts and sacrifices 
of the soldiers of the French Union, be they from 
France, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos or other parts 
of the Union. They agreed that the struggle in 
defense of the independence of these three na- 
tions against aggressive Communism is essential 
to the Free World, and they exchanged views on 
various measures to hasten a satisfactory out- 
come and the restoration of peace in Indochina. 

The Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom 
and the United States noted with great satisfac- 
tion the proposal of the French Government to 
open discussions with each of the Governments 
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of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam with a view to- 
ward completing their sovereignty and independ- 
ence. They agreed that this initiative was a 
most important and auspicious step toward per- 
fecting a free association of these four nations, 
since the internal security and stability of the 
Associated States are best safeguarded by freely 
established constitutional regimes. 

They noted that the French Union offers a 
harmonious and flexible framework within which 
the mutual interest of the participants may be 
guaranteed and their individual interests recon- 
ciled. They are convinced that the objective of 
the French Government is to perfect with the 
Associated States that mutually desirable cohesion 
which is indispensable to the success of the com- 
mon struggle for the independence of the three 
states and which is therefore of fundamental im- 
_ to the security of the whole of Southeast 

sia. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS BY THE FOREIGN 
MINISTERS 


Press release 378 dated July 14 
Secretary Dulles 


We have just finished a 5-day meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers of our three countries, France, 
Great Britain, and the United States. We have 
reached some very important conclusions. One 
which will attract most importance, no doubt, is 
the decision to invite a Four Power Conference, 
the three of us and the Soviet Union, at the 
Foreign Ministers level to discuss the unification 
of Germany and the liberation of Austria through 
a treaty. 

There are other decisions that we have reached, 
that we have concluded, which are, I think of 
equal importance—perhaps in the long run of 
more importance—the affirmation of the im- 
portance of the unity of Germany, the extension 
of the true independence and sovereignty of the 
people of Indochina, and the support of the po- 
sition that we are taking on behalf of the United 
Nations Command in Korea. All of these de- 
cisions will, I think, prove of very great im- 
portance. 

Throughout all runs a single theme—the de- 
termination to seek peace, and the only way in 
which peace can successfuly be gained, namely, 
, by taking steps which will promote the freedom, 
the welfare, the justice, the dignity of human 
beings that are involved. That has been our pur- 
pose and it is through such deeds that we hope to 
really achieve peace. 

We took an important decision today on Ko- 


rea. We agreed that in existing circumstances . 
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and pending further consultation, the common 
policies of the Three Powers towards Communist 
China should be maintained, and we agreed that 
if the Communists should renew their aggression 
in Korea after an armistice and again threaten 
the principles defended by the United Nations, 
our three Governments would as members of the 
United Nations again support the restoration of 
peace and security. 


M. Bidault 


I wish, first of all, to warmly thank Mr. Foster 
Dulles, Chairman of our meetings, for the wise 
and understanding way in which he conducted 
our work. 

The results of the conversations, held in an at- 
mosphere in which mutual confidence has con- 
stantly furthered our respective efforts to reach 
a common agreement, are set forth in the final 
communique of this Conference. This communi- 
que enters into details and contains matters of 
moment. 

The general spirit of the communique may be 
summed up as follows: To continue our policy of 
solidarity and concrete achievements, a policy 
which has already borne fruit; to respond, with 
no reservations other than that dictated by es- 
sential caution, to the hope which lies in the heart 
of the people in the coming of a lasting peace 
based upon justice and freedom, everywhere re- 
stored or safeguarded. 

The declaration in support of an indivisible 
peace in Asia, the affirmation of loyalty to the 
Atlantic Pact and those concerning the future of 
Europe, the invitation to a Four Power Con- 
ference in order to try to solve the German and 
Austrian problems, as indispensable preliminaries 
to the possibility of a broader settlement—these 
are all actions which seek the same goal: to serve 
the cause of peace and to safeguard our common 
ideal. 


Lord Salisbury 


Today, as Mr. Dulles has just said, the talks 
of the three Foreign Ministers here in Washing- 
ton have come toanend. Wecan, I believe, view 
them with real satisfaction, that they have both 
shown once more the broad unity of view and 
purpose which inspires our countries and they 
have also led to more considerable results than 
seemed possible when we started. 

For this, we owe a special debt of gratitude to 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, who has pre- 
sided with such wisdom and ability over our 
deliberations. 

It is my belief that what we have done here 
during the last few days will prove to have made 
a solid contribution to the lessening of tension 
in Europe and the Far East, which is the aim and 
hope of us all. 
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U.S.S.R. Asked To Participate in 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference 


On July 15 the Governments of the United 
States, United Kingdom, and France sent similar 
notes to the Government of the US.S.R. proposing 
a four-power conference of foreign ministers. Fol- 
lowing is the text of the US. note to the USS.R.: 


Press release 383 dated July 15 


The development of the international situation 
and the recent events in Eastern Germany and in 
Berlin have intensified the universal desire to see 
peace more firmly established and to ease existing 
tensions in a way consistent with the fundamental 
right to freedom. 

While recognizing the fact that enduring peace 
can only be ultimately assured when certain basic 
problems, such as controlled disarmament, can be 
dealt with, the United States Government desires 
to dispose now of those problems which are capable 
of early solution. 

The conclusion of the German and Austrian 
treaties which are long overdue clearly constitutes 
an essential element of the European settlement 
which the United States Government regards as 
a major contribution to peace. 

A German peace treaty can only be negotiated 
with the participation of a free and representative 
all-German Government in a position freely to dis- 
cuss such a treaty. Such a government can only 
result from free elections. 

The conditions under which such a Government 
should be formed and enjoy full liberty of action, 
constitute a problem which is capable of early solu- 
tion if there is good will on all sides. It is equally 
clear that no real progress can be made toward a 
general relaxation of tension in Europe so long 
as this problem remains unsolved. 

In its notes to the Soviet Government, the last 
of which is that of September 23, 1952, to which 
no answer has yet been received, the United States 
Government made constructive proposals, which 
were fully reflected in the resolution of the German 
Bundestag of June 10th of this year. These pro- 
posals are designed to satisfy the unanimous desire 
of the German people for unity in freedom. 

Mindful of the even greater urgency which the 
recent events have given to German unification, 
the United States Government is determined to 
make a new effort so as to bring to an end the 
abnormal situation to which the German people is 
subjected. It has therefore decided, after consult- 
ing the German Federal Government and the Ger- 
man authorities in Berlin, to propose to the Soviet 
Government a meeting of Foreign Ministers of 
France, the United Kingdom, United States, and 
the Soviet Union. This meeting of limited dura- 


tion might begin about the end of September at a 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 6, 1952, p. 517. 
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place to be mutually agreed. The subjects for 
discussion should be the following: 


(1) The organization of free elections in the 
Federal Republic, the Eastern Zone of Germany, 
and in Berlin. This would involve discussion 
inter alia of the necessary guarantees for freedom 
of movement, freedom of action for political 
parties, freedom of the press, and the enjoyment 
of the basic freedoms by all Germans before, 
during and after elections. 

(2) Conditions for the establishment of a free 
all-German Government, with freedom of action 
in internal and external affairs. 


These are essential steps which must precede the 
opening of discussions with the Soviet Government 
for a German peace treaty, itself a major element 
of a general settlement. 

The United States Government also considers 
that at this first meeting agreement should finally 
be reached on the Austrian Treaty. 


Coal and Steel Community 
Thanks U.S. for Support 


Press release 375 dated July 13 


Following are the texts of a telegram from 
Jean Monnet, President of the High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Community, and 
a letter from the High Authority transmitted to 
Secretary Dulles on July 9. 


M. Monnet to Secretary Dulles 


The High Authority has asked me to transmit 
to you its warmest thanks for the welcome wh:ch 
Mr. Etzel, Mr. Spierenburg, and I received in 
Washington from the President, from yourself 
and the other members of the Government, and 
from the Members of Congress.’ 

The public expression of the support which the 
President and the Government of the United 
States have brought to our enterprise constitutes 
for us all an encouragement of the greatest 
importance. 

The High Authority reported to the parlia- 
mentary assembly of the European Coal and Steel 
Community on our talks in Washington. In a 
motion voted unanimously the assembly enthusi- 
astically welcomed the establishment of relations 
between the United States and the new Europe on 
the basis of mutual understanding and cooper- 
ation. 

The High Authority requests you to transmit 
to Senator Wiley and Congressman Chiperfield 


For text of a White House statement issued on June 
3 during the visit to Washington by the members of the 
High Authority and for an article on the Coal and Steel 
Community, see BULLETIN of June 8, 1953, p. 800, p. 799. 
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and to their colleagues our greetings and our 
thanks for the good wishes they have expressed 
for the success of the European Coal and Steel 
Community and the progress of European 
integration. 


High Authority to Secretary Dulles 


[Translation] 


Mr. Secretary: 

The High Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community has noted with great satisfac- 
tion the exchange of letters between the President 
of the United States and the Chairmen of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate and 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, as well as the resolution voted 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives.” 

The spirit of mutual understanding and coop- 
eration which marks the development of relations 
between the United States and the European Com- 
munity is most gratifying to the High Authority. 
The parliamentary assembly of our Community 
has associated itself with this view in a motion 
voted unanimously on June 23. The text of the 
motion is attached to this letter.® 

The High Authority is now preparing its pro- 
gram of action in the field of investments with the 
objective of encouraging the development of pro- 
duction and productivity in the Community. The 
purpose of this action is not to substitute the re- 
sponsibility of the High Authority for that of the 
enterprises, but to contribute to them a solution of 
their difficulties of financing by assisting those 
enterprises whose projects are most useful for the 
Community as a whole. The enterprises retain 
their full initiative with regard to investments. 

In particular, the High Authority is now de- 
fining the different possibilities of financing 
which result from the creation of the Community 
and from the existence of a reserve fund, regu- 
larly supplied by the proceeds of a levy to be col- 
lected by the High Authority on coal and steel 
production. 

With this work in mind, the High Authority 


* For texts of these letters and the resolution, see ibid, 
June 29, 1953, p. 927. 

* The text of this resolution is as follows: 

“The Assembly takes notice with satisfaction of the 
discussions which the High Authority had at Washington, 
welcomes warmly the declaration of the President of the 
United States according to the terms of which the uniting 
of Europe is a necessity for the peace and prosperity of 
Europeans and of the world, and the creation of the Com- 
munity is the most hopeful and constructive development 
so far toward an economic and political integration of 
Europe, and emphasizes that as a result of the exchange 
of letters between the American authorities, the relations 
between the United States and the new Europe, of which 
the European Coal and Steel Community is the first con- 
crete expression, are establishing themselves not on the 
basis of aid, but of cooperation.” 
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has noted in particular the declaration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the effect that “a portion of 
the financing of this development program by 
the United States Government or by one of its 
agencies, out of moneys available for such pur- 
poses and under conditions ensuring its proper 
use and ultimate repayment, would foster Euro- 
pean integration in a tangible and useful way.” 
The High Authority has also noted with satisfac- 
tion the wishes expressed in a similar manner by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

n order to implement the proposition con- 
tained in the President’s letter mentioned above, 
the High Authority intends in the near future 
to communicate a specific proposal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for discussion. 

The High Authority is convinced that this will 
lead to decisive progress both in the development 
of the Coal and Steel Community and in the real- 
ization of economic and political integration of 
Europe. 

Please accept, Mr. Secretary, the assurance of 
my high consideration. 


For the High Authority 
JEAN MoNNET 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Mutual Security Act Extension. Hearings Before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, Eighty-Third Congress, First Session on H. R. 
5710 To Amend Further the Mutual Security Act 
of 1951, As Amended, and For Other Purposes. 
March 11, 19, 25, 30, April 29, 30, May 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, June 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, 1953. 1303 pp. 

State Department Information Program—Information 
Centers. Hearing Before the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, United States Senate, 88d Congress, 
1st Session Pursuant to 8S. Res. 40 A Resolution 
Authorizing the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions To Employ Temporary Additional Personnel 
and Increasing the Limit of Expenditures. March 
24, 25, and 26, 1958. Part 1. 95 pp.; Part 2, March 
27, April 1 and 2,1953. 68 pp. 

Activities of United States Citizens Employed by the 
United Nations. Hearing Before the Subcommittee 
To Investigate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act and Other Internal Security Laws of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Eighty-Third Congress, First Session on Activities of 
United States Citizens Employed by the United 
Nations. February 19 and April 27, 1953. Part 2. 
58 pp. 

Customs Simplification. Hearings Before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 
EKighty-Third Congress, First Session on H. R. 5106 A 
Bill To Amend Certain Administrative Provisions of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 and Related Laws, and For 
Other Purposes. May 27, 28, and 29, 1953. 227 pp. 

Proposed Supplemental Appropriation for the Department 
of State. Communication From the President of the 
United States Transmitting A Proposed Supplemental 
Appropriation for the Fiscal Year 1954, in the Amount 
of $240,000, For the Department of State. H. Doe. 
201, 88d Cong., lst Sess. 2 pp. 
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U.S. Foreign Policy and the Soviet Union 


by Francis B, Stevens 


What I would like to do today is to discuss the 
nature of the Soviet menace, how U. S. foreign 
policy has sought to cope with the menace, and 
what, if any, conclusions can be drawn as to U.S.- 
Soviet relations in the future. 

What, then, is the Soviet menace? What is 
the nature of the problem? Why does the Soviet 
Union act as it does? 

There is no precise formula for explaining the 
actions of the Soviet Union any more than there 
is such a formula for explaining our own. Inter- 
national relations are not conducted with a slide 
rule. And foreign policy is not concocted in a 
test tube. 

Furthermore, nations—like the people who com- 
pose them—make their share of mistakes in for- 
eign policy as they do in all policies. 

There are, however, some obvious influences 
which have played an important role in shaping 
the course of Soviet foreign policy in the postwar 
»eriod. Among these influences are Communist 
ideology, the historic Russian urge to expand, the 
individual lust for power of the Soviet leaders, 
and the insecurity complex which is characteristic 
of totalitarian chieftains everywhere. 

I will not attempt to discuss any of these in 
great detail. But some points do need to be made 
in regard to each. 

Communist doctrine has gone through so many 
twists, turns, and gyrations since Karl Marx first 
gave it to the world that many wonder whether 
there is indeed any solid core of consistency to it. 

It is apparent that the Soviet leaders have been 
most “flexible” in matters of doctrine. They have 
shifted their theoretical position to meet internal 
or external emergencies when necessary. How- 
ever, there are certain essential principles which 
have not been shifted and which I believe Com- 
munist leaders have always accepted as gospel. 


1Address made before the Fourth Annual Conference 
on Problems of U.S. Foreign Policy at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind., on July 11 (press release 359 dated 
July 9). Mr. Stevens is special assistant to the Director 
of the Office of Eastern European Affairs. 
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‘There has been no change in the Soviet-Com- 
munist premise that capitalism—and in today’s 
world that means primarily us—is doomed. There 
has been no change in the premise that time is on 
the side of the “proletariat” and of the Soviet 
Union as the heart of the world Communist 
movement. 

There has been no change in the premise that 
the democratic nations are bound to fall out 
amongst themselves in competition for markets. 

In 1919, Lenin told the Eighth Communist 
Party Congress: 

We are living not merely in a state but in a system of 
states. The existence of the Soviet Union side by side 


with imperialist states over a long period is unthinkable. 
One or the other must triumph in the end. 


The United States was and remains the leading 
“imperialist” state from the Soviet point of view. 

Neither Stalin nor his successors have indicated 
any deviation from this long-term belief of 
Lenin’s. This, despite Stalin’s ideas on capital- 
ist-Communist “coexistence” and his successors’ 
current crop of peace gestures. 

It is well for us to bear this basic axiom of So- 
viet doctrine in mind when we set out to evaluate 
Soviet words or Soviet actions. 


Historic Russian Imperialism 


The imperialistic urges of the Tsars—urges 
which were translated into efforts to penetrate the 
Near East, the Far East, and Eastern Europe— 
did not die with the Tsars. The history of the 
past 30 years is replete with examples of the 
anxiety of the Soviet leaders to give expression to 
this historic imperialism. 

Stalin was not less an imperialist than Tsar 
Nicholas II despite the ideology in which he— 
Stalin—cloaked himself. On the contrary, Com- 
munist ideology merely broadened his horizons. 
The countries of Eastern Europe can testify to 
that by virtue of bitter experience. Turkey, Iran, 
and Korea can testify to it by virtue of having 
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been immediately exposed to the threat of such 
experience. 

Individual lust for power is something that 
we cannot measure. And it is not limited to total- 
itarian political leaders or to political leaders of 
any kind. But the leader or leaders of a totalitar- 
ian state are most likely to have a particularly 
strong desire for power as well as the greatest 
opportunity to indulge it. 

The insecurity complex which beset Hitler and 
Mussolini also ruled Stalin, even as it must torture 
his successors. Those who achieve power by force 
and retain it by force cannot help but feel 
threatened. Otherwise, they would not depend 
upon force as much as they do. This chronic in- 
security is, I believe, a very important factor 
which conditions the Soviet Union’s conduct of 
foreign affairs. It is very closely related to the 
constant Soviet charges that they are being “en- 
circled” by capitalist states. 

These, then, are four of the influences which 
condition Soviet actions in world affairs: Ideol- 
ogy, the historic imperialist urge, the lust for 
‘nr and the insecurity complex of Soviet 
eaders. 

How about the Soviet people? Don’t the people 
have. an impact upon their Government’s activ- 
ities ? 

During World War II, I spent 3 years in Mos- 
cow. These were years of great trials for the 
Soviet Union and for its people. The people knew 
despair, defeat, and deprivation. They also knew 
victory, exaltation, and hope. 

Although little travel was possible, contact with 
the local prewees was relatively free, and I was 
in an excellent position to see what made the aver- 
age Russian tick. 

The average Great Russian does not expect or 
particularly want a democratic government. In 
the first place, he doesn’t know what democracy is. 
It is outside his experience. In the second, he has 
come to accept absolutism as something which 
is natural “because it has always existed.” The 
transition from the despotic Tsar who was “the 
little Father” of all the Russians to the “God” 
which Josef Stalin’s skillful propagandists cre- 
ated was not a difficult one. 

The average Russian is a glutton for punish- 
ment. He has taken and is taking the most diffi- 
cult of living conditions. He can suffer much. 
And, generally, he suffers in silence. During the 
war and immediately after it, millions of Russians 
lived in most precarious circumstances, 

But throughout the bitter ordeal they were 
buoyed up by the hope that after the victory, 
which they never doubted, things would be better, 
and by the even deeper hope that, as a reward 
for their suffering and steadfastness, the regime 
would moderate its controls and grant them some 
measure of personal freedom. 

Though he is able to sustain great hardship, the 
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typical Russian is neither an animal nor does he 
lack the usual human wants, desires, and inhibi- 
tions. Generally speaking, he is quite cheerful 
and friendly. He would be a good deal more 
friendly to foreigners if he weren’t terrorized by 
his Government’s tactics. 

Further, the Russian has begun to realize that 
there is such a thing as a better standard of living. 
Soldiers have brought back stories of life in the 
occupied countries farther west which do not 
square with the assertions of Soviet propaganda. 
The interrogation of escapees reveals a growing 
demand for relief from police on and for 
higher standards of living which, though still in- 
articulate, must be reckoned with. 

What can we conclude from this? 

I think that we can certainly conclude that even 
totalitarian leaders do not operate in a vacuum. 
The peoples whom they dominate cannot be end- 
lessly disregarded. Government policies must 
take into consideration the basic needs and wants 
of the people, though certainly not to the extent 
that such consideration exists in a democracy. 

A police state may have a monopoly of weap- 
ons. And it may have a monopoly of the instru- 
ments of propaganda. But that does not mean 
that police-state tactics can forever control a popu- 
lation existing at little more than a subsistence 
standard. 

Soviet leaders understand this quite well. And 
I believe that their effort to raise living standards 
without lowering their munitions output is at 
least partially responsible for the manner in which 
they have siieeel the satellite areas. 

In the past 10 minutes or so I have tried to 
paint a very general picture of some of the forces 
which motivate the Soviet rulers as well as of the 
Soviet people as I saw and knew them. 

What sort of world has the Soviet state created 
for us and how have we tried to cope with it? 

It is obvious that today’s world is one in which 
two huge aggregations of power face each other in 
a long-term struggle—a struggle which evidences 
itself in many different forms. On the one hand, 
there is the Soviet Union, its Communist Chinese 
junior partner, and its satellites. This cannot be 
called a coalition. There is no coalition between 
master and slave. 

On the other hand, there is the coalition of dem- 
ocratic nations led by America. We and our allies 
truly represent a coalition. We represent free 
peoples standing together because they want to 
and because they recognize the need for united 
action if freedom is to survive. 


Guiding Principles of U.S. Foreign Policy 


How has American foreign policy operated in 
this world of bipolarized power? To put it an- 
other way, what have been the guiding principles 
of American foreign policy in the period since the 
closing months of World War II? 
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I should like for a moment to go back to the Big 
Power conferences which were held at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam during the war. And I want 
to be as realistic as I can in the process. 

There has been much discussion about these 
conferences. Some of that discussion has been 
logical and factual. Some of it has been highly 
emotional and, I fear, not so logical. I have no 
intention of stirring up the fires of controversy 
here. But I do think it is necessary to get the 
facts in proper perspective. 

What are the facts? These conferences were 
held during the war at a time when the Soviet 
Union was an ally. They were held by the top 
leaders of the major Allied Powers with the idea 
of developing a decent machinery for peace as 
well as for finishing off our mutual enemies. They 
were held in the general belief—a belief that most 
Americans shared—that the major powers were 
going to work together for a lasting peace after 
the war. 

Another point of interest: Neither at Yalta nor 
at Potsdam did American leaders sign their names 
to pieces of paper which committed us to any pol- 
icy which compromised our security. In spite of 
controversy, the threat to American security in- 
sofar as Yalta and Potsdam were concerned arises 
not so much out of the agreements made there but 
out of the Soviet Union’s violation of these 
agreements. 

The Declaration on Liberated Europe 7—an in- 
tegral part of the Yalta agreements—stated : 


They [meaning the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the Soviet Union] jointly declare their mutual agree- 
ment to concert during the temporary period of instability 
in liberated Europe the policies of their three Govern- 
ments in assisting ... the peoples of the former Axis 
satellite states to solve by democratic means their press- 
ing political and economic problems. 


The fact that democratic means were not ap- 
plied is the fault of the Soviet Union—not of what 
we agreed to. at Yalta or anywhere else. This 
Government has consistently attempted to hold 
the Soviet Union to its commitments and has re- 
peatedly protested violations. 

Well—you might ask—why didn’t we see to it 
that the Soviet Union was held to its promises? 

Do you remember the words that were on the 
lips of most Americans in 1945 and 1946? I cer- 
tainly do. They were “bring the boys home.” 

Were the American people prepared in 1945 or 
1946 to use force to hold the Soviets to their com- 
mitments? I do not think so. No democratic 
government—no matter how wise or how far- 
sighted—can do what those whom it represents 
will not allow it to do. This is the essence of 
democracy. 

When it became obvious in the months follow- 
ing World War II that the Soviet Union was not 
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going to honor its commitments and that conquest 
was her chosen path, the United States had to shift 
gears. 

And we did. We developed a foreign policy 
based upon the vital fact that the Soviet Union 
had chosen to be a deadly enemy rather than re- 
main a desired friend. And there has been a con- 
tinuity of policy from that day to this. Given a 
complex world situation, it has of necessity been 
a complex policy. 

But U.S. foreign policy has been consistent in 
basic principles. This is as it must be. The 
major objectives of the United States do not 
change. They are determined on the basis of an 
objective evaluation of the national interest, not 
by partisan consideration. The realities of for- 
eign affairs are not altered by a change in admin- 
istration. And so, while faces and emphasis may 
change, the general objectives of U.S. foreign 
policy remain constant. 


Importance of Free-World Unity 


Our policy today is based on the understanding 
that peace and security for the free nations can 
be found only in united effort. The United Na- 
tions, our various regional agreements in Europe, 
Latin America, and in the Pacific, the mutual se- 
curity program—all of these things testify to the 
importance of the unity principle. 

In a world threatened by Communist expan- 
sionism and shrunken by technology, the United 
States cannot, dare not, stand alone. President 
Eisenhower put it this way in a recent speech: ® 
No nation’s security and well-being can be lastingly 
achieved in isolation but only in effective cooperation with 
fellow nations the defense of Western Europe 
imperatively demands the unity of purpose and action 
made possible by the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. . . . aggression in Korea and in southeast Asia 
are threats to the whole free community to be met by 
united action. 


United action in a voluntary coalition places a 
particularly heavy burden on the leader—in this 
case the United States. The other and weaker 
members look to us for maturity and wisdom 
which we do not always display. We tend to for- 
get that our allies are proud and ancient peoples, - 
that they have their own ways of doing things, 
and, above all, that they are much closer to the 
Soviet threat than are we. To make the coalition 
effective, it is essential that we exercise forbear- 
ance with our allies and induce them by persua- 
sion and a recognition of common interests to 
move in the direction we wish them to go. 

A second constant of American foreign policy 
in the postwar period has been shown in our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. If we have based 
our policy toward our allies upon unity, we have 
also opposed Soviet moves with firmness. We 
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have understood that those who grasp for power 
respect power. 

When the Soviets refused to withdraw their 
troops from northern Iran in early 1946, we 
worked through the United Nations to force that 
withdrawal. And we did it by mustering the 
opinion of an aroused world and committing our- 
selves to do everything within reason to free Iran 
of foreign occupation forces. 

When the Soviets put pressure on Greece and 
Turkey in 1946 and early 1947, we acted with firm- 
ness. The Greek-Turkish Aid program literally 
sped through Congress and the material aid and 
moral support of our country helped the Greeks 
and Turks to maintain their freedom. 

When, in mid-1948, the Soviets sought to starve 
Western Berlin and force the Western Allies out 
by economic strangulation, we again acted with 
firmness. And with dispatch. The British and 
French joined us in a fabulous airlift which kept 
Berlin fed, fueled, and clothed. Once again, the 
Soviet Bear was forced to pull in his claws. 

In June 1950, the Communists launched their 
cruel, unprovoked, and naked aggression in Ko- 
rea. They ignited a spark which was to destroy 
the physical resources of a people, millions of 
lives, and untold millions in property. They 
opened the door to global war. 

And only firmness, the firmness of the United 
Nations and of the United States in its role of 
leadership, closed that door. I shall not here go 
into details of why we went into Korea or what 
is likely to happen there. 

You know why we went in. James Jabara, the 
air ace from Kansas, whose succinct explanation 
on this point made headlines more than a year ago, 
deserves to be quoted repeatedly. Upon his re- 
turn from Korea, he was asked the 64-dollar ques- 
tion. His response: “I fought in Korea so that I 
would not have to fight in Wichita.” I don’t 
think it can be stated any better than that. 

The point is that we met the Korean aggression 
with firmness. It has cost us dear. It is costing 
usdear. But the alternative might well have been 
catastrophe. 

We Americans are not a patient people. And it 
is not easy for a mother with a son in Korea or a 
wife with a husband there to think in political or 
strategic terms. I certainly do not expect them 
to want to think in these terms. But it is never- 
theless urgent that all Americans, no matter how 
involved in Korea, recognize that we had no safe 
alternative to what we did to counter aggression 
there. 

American foreign policy in the postwar period 
has had a rough road to travel. But it has 
traveled that road fully in keeping with the de- 
mands of our national security. It has adhered to 
those principles which alone can bring us safety 
and a peaceful world. 

It must continue to be these things if we are to 
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survive. It must continue to be tolerant of our 
friends and flexible to the extent necessary to meet 
changing conditions. The world does not stand 
still. 

Can American foreign policy continue to meet 
the challenge it faces? I believe thatitcan. But 
there are certain essentials all Americans must 
keep in mind if we are to achieve national security 
in a decent world. 

One of these things is an awareness of Com- 
munist weaknesses. Another is an awareness of 
our own great strength. A third, and in some 
ways the most important, is an awareness of the 
moral foundation upon which our strength rests. 


Soviet Weaknesses 


Let us examine Soviet weaknesses—actual and 
potential. For the Soviet Union is the center of 
the world Communist movement as well as its 
greatest source of power. 

One possible source of Soviet weakness lies in 
the struggle for power which may well break out 
among the contenders for Stalin’s mantle. A 
totalitarian state by its very nature demands a 
single head. 

There is no way of telling how long it will take 
for one man to become the new undisputed head 
of the Soviet Union. But that various key in- 
dividuals will seek or are seeking that role may be 
taken for granted. In a dictatorship energies 
yulling in different directions do not make for the 

est use of political power. They certainly do not 
make for stability. 

I am not suggesting that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is in or near a state of chaos. I am suggest- 
ing that a totalitarian structure can be effective 
only when under unified direction. 

The Soviet Government today is clearly not 
controlled by any single man. Malenkov may be 
Stalin’s successor in name, but he must go a as 
way to acquire his prestige and political power. 

his raises the possibility of a second source of 
weakness. The Soviet Union not only requires 
unified direction ; it also requires a new god which 
the peoples can worship as Stalin’s true successor. 

I have mentioned that Stalin was the inheritor 
of the Tsarist tradition in that he became a Father 
image to the Soviet peoples. As such, he was a 
— unifying influence. Everything good ac- 
complished in the Soviet Union was attributed 
to him—everything bad to real or fancied enemies. 

A people used to living in a totalitarian atmos- 
phere needs a Father image. The Soviet peoples 
are no exception to the rule. However, it will be 
no easy matter to create a true successor to Stalin 
in this sense. 

It took Stalin and his propagandists 25 years to 
do the trick. A new “Father” will not be devel- 
oped in a few months or even in several years. 

Another source of weakness is the discrepancy 
between Communist theory and practice, between 
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propaganda and reality. In the land of the liber- 
ated proletariat, workers and peasants are ground 
under the heel of a merciless police system. The 
apostles of peace bring war to Korea; the heralds 
of national liberation impose slavery on the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. The world is rapidly 
learning to distrust the words of Soviet leaders; 
and as this distrust grows, the appeal of Commu- 
nist propaganda is progressively undermined. 

A fourth source of potential weakness in the 
Soviet Union lies in the possibility of mass dissat- 
isfaction among the peoples of the Soviet Union— 
a dissatisfaction fed by their resentment at op- 
pression and their very low standard of living. 
The Great Russians, as I have said, can bear un- 
told hardships and bear them for long periods 
of time. 

But not all the Soviet peoples are Great Rus- 
sians and none of them will suffer economic hard- 
ship and deprivation of freedom endlessly. Par- 
ticularly is that the case when these peoples have 
standards for comparison with living conditions 
in the West. 

Soviet living standards today are probably 
better than at any time in the postwar period. 
But they are still very low. And the Soviet con- 
sumer is still playing second fiddle to the needs 
of the Soviet war machine. 

A fifth source of weakness, and this is not just 
potential, lies in the dissatisfaction and revulsion 
of the satellite peoples. In the past month, we 
have seen detailed newspaper accounts of popular 
uprisings in Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

Soviet tanks and guns have suppressed the 
rioters. But the Communist governments have 
had to make concessions. And these uprisings are 
symptomatic of real unrest weer, important seg- 
ments of the Communist-controlled populations 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

This unrest is, of course, beneficial to the cause 
of freedom and detrimental to the cause of Com- 
munist enslavement. It should not, however, be 
confused with bona fide political revolution, nor 
should we draw the conclusion that revolt is just 
around the corner. 

Because riots and protest meetings have oc- 
curred does not necessarily mean that revolt is 
possible under existing conditions. Human 
beings—no matter how dissatisfied—have yet to 
demonstrate their ability to fight a police state 
holding a monopoly of modern weapons. Bare 
fists, sticks, and stones, no matter how energeti- 
cally wielded, have yet to defeat machineguns 
and tanks. 

It is well for us to bear this ugly truth in mind. 
And we should develop and implement our for- 
eign policies accordingly. 

A final source of potential weakness in the 
Soviet orbit lies in the relationship between 
Moscow and Peiping. Communist China is not a 
satellite. She possesses the raw ingredients from 
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which great powers are molded. She is acting as 
a power and as a partner to the Soviet Union. 

Mao Tse Tung, the Chinese Communist leader, 
may well possess greater doctrinal authority and 
prestige in Asia than does any one of the current 
band of Soviet leaders. Malenkov, Stalin’s suc- 
cessor as premier, is not yet his successor as the 
recognized leader of world communism. 


Possible Friction Between Moscow and Peiping 


Given this situation, there is always the possi- 
bility that friction could develop between Soviet 
Russia and Communist China. 

A knowledge of Soviet weaknesses, actual and 
potential, is, as I have said, essential to our under- 
standing of the complex problems we face in inter- 
national affairs and to the development of an ef- 
fective foreign policy. Equally essential, however, 
is a knowledge of our own strength and of the 
bases upon which it rests. 

Today, the United States is the world’s strong- 
est power. Our economic potential is second to 
none. Our productive capacity is unmatched. 
Our military force is large and well equipped. 
Our technology and our research resources are the 
envy of friend and foe alike. In terms of material 
power, we need take a back seat to no nation. 

But material power is not the only measure of 
strength in today’s world. Other measures in- 
clude our economic staying power and the spirit, 
morale, and morality of our society. 

_ The Communists—as you know—expect depres- 
sion to overtake and destroy us. The thesis that 
America will suffer economic collapse is basic to 
their doctrine. They not only say this; they 
believe it. y 

If they were right, the mightiest army and the 
greatest stockpile of atom bombs would not be 
enough to save us. 

But they are not right. And they will not be 
right if we but remember that strength abroad 
and stability at home go arm in arm. We can 
and will maintain the strength with which to 
check and control communism, if we maintain our 
wr stability and our high standard of 

iving. 

on most important of all to an America 
intent upon preserving its freedom and stability 
in this trying world is our belief in ourselves and 
capability to cause others to believe in us. 

Belief in ourselves and the confidence of our 
foreign friends are two sides of the same priceless 
coin. For without self-confidence, we become the 
victims of unreasoned fear. Without the confi- 
dence and trust of other nations, we lose the 
leadership of the free world and see the unity we 
have labored to build crumble into dust. 

Here, I think, lies the greatest challenge of all 
for America and Americans. We cannot have 
security—and we cannot provide leadership for 
the free world—if we do not maintain the liberties 
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and the freedoms which have made us a great 
nation. 

If we allow the extremists and the fanatics to 
make inroads into our cherished liberties, we sur- 
render to the fears and uncertainties which are 
the hallmarks of totalitarianism. We surrender 
the birthright which permits us to call ourselves 
a democracy. We are not combating the Commu- 
nists. We are aiding them. 


Preservation of Liberties 


The first premise of American survival today 
is that we must—and I reiterate this—we must 
preserve our liberties—our liberty to speak, to 
write, and to think as we please. 

Judge Learned Hand, one of the greatest of 
American jurists, made the point better than I 
can hope to when he said: 

I believe that that community is already in process of 
dissolution where each man begins to eye his neighbor 
as a possible enemy, where non-conformity with the ac- 
cepted creed, political as well as religious, is a mark of 
disaffection; where denunciation, without specification or 
backing, takes the place of evidence; where orthodoxy 
chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in the eventual 
supremacy of reason has become so timid that we dare 
not enter our convictions in the open lists to win or lose. 


We Americans must not allow fear of the Com- 
munist menace to cause us to lose confidence in 
ourselves and in our ability to survive and flour- 
ish. We cannot have the strength we need to de- 
feat communism if that strength has to be drawn 
from wellsprings of unreasoned fear. 

And we cannot expect our allies to follow our 
leadership if we do not demonstrate our freedom 
from fear. We cannot expect it if we fail to prac- 
tice the very principles we preach. 

Insofar as we are concerned, leadership is not a 
royal crown which heredity has bestowed upon us. 
It is not ours by divine right. We did not seek 
it. 

Circumstances beyond our control have forced 
us to accept leadership because we cannot live in 
security unless we exercise it. We will not exer- 
cise it for long if those who look to us for guid- 
ance find us wanting in defending the very 
liberties which we declare the Communists are 
threatening. 

We must lead our free-world partners by 
setting an example that they will want to follow. 
And no amount of propaganda on our part will 
convince them that we are still worth following 
if our deeds do not match our words. 

America’s objectives in today’s world are basic- 
ally three in number: We seek to reduce the Soviet 
Union’s capabilities for aggressive action. We 
seek to frustrate world communism’s basic inten- 
tions and to build the defensive strength of a free 
world coalition. Most important of all, we seek 
to create a just and decent world order in which 
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we and other nations can live in peace and 
security. 

I believe that we can achieve all of these objec- 
tives. I believe that we have made considerable 
progress in that direction. 

We will reach all of these objectives only if we 
continue to believe in ourselves and act so that 
other free peoples continue to believe in us. 


First Minister of Laos 


Presents Credentials 
Press release 374 dated July 13 


' Following is the text of remarks exchanged be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Ourot Souvan- 
navong, newly appointed Minister of Laos, on the 
occasion of the presentation of his letter of cre- 
dence on July 13: 


Remarks of Ourot Souvannavong 


[Translation ] 


Mr. President: 

I have the honor to transmit to Your Excellency 
the letters whereby my August Sovereign has been 
good enough to accredit me in the capacity of first 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of Laos to the President of the United States 
of America. 

That is for me a signal honor which I appreciate 
deeply. It is also a responsibility the importance 
and extent of which I fully realize. But, although 
the high mission with which I have been entrusted 
is a heavy burden, I assume it with complete con- 
fidence, aware of the bonds which have already 
been formed between our two countries and the 
firm friendship which your country, Mr. President, 
is displaying toward mine in so enlightened a 
manner. 

Powerful material and ideological forces have 
recently threatened the independence and freedom 
of the Kingdom of Laos. 

Gathered around their King, the symbol of 
steadfastness and greatness of soul, the citizens 
of Laos have risen up to resist the invader. 
Strongly supported by the troops of the French 
Union, the National Army has broken the force 
of the enemy’s attack, and will not pause until 
he has been driven from the Kingdom. 

In these difficult times your country’s firm 
friendship and ready understanding have been of 
the greatest comfort to us. 

Thus in the hour of peril the country’s essential 
unity was strengthened when it was threatened by 
foreign rebels whose success would mean, in the 
domestic sphere, an odious state of subjection 
which is repugnant to all Lao traditions and 
beliefs, and, in the international sphere, a wide- 
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open gateway to the rich territories of Southeast 
Asia. 

Although in this first phase our country’s forces 
have been able to repulse the invader victoriously, 
the Royal Government does not lose sight of the 
dangers which may once again threaten the coun- 
try should the circumstances favor them. It has 
taken the necessary measures to alleviate those 
dangers, but it is well aware that its means alone 
would be insufficient to contain successfully a new 
onslaught which, so every evidence indicates, will 
be of great force and extent. 

Nevertheless, the Royal Government continues, 
now more than ever, to believe, realistically, in 
material progress, social justice, and spiritual 
values. It is exerting every effort toward their 
attainment. The difficulties caused by the danger 
_— abroad will not halt its progress along that 
road. 

The significance of my mission to Your Excel- 
lency is to impart a constructive purpose to the 
friendship and understanding between our two 
countries. It will be my greatest reward if my 
efforts make it possible for reason and peace to 
triumph in our countries and, in a broader sense, 
throughout the world. 

In order that I may bring this work to a success- 
ful conclusion and thus merit the confidence of my 
August Sovereign and of my Government, one of 
the most valued elements of encouragement that 
I could desire is to be worthy of your powerful 
and benevolent support. 

In return, Your Excellency may be sure that all 
my efforts will be devoted to strengthening be- 
tween our nations the bonds of a common will to 
build a just and free world. 

On behalf of His Majesty the King of Laos and 
of the Royal Government, I have the honor to ex- 

ress to you the warm and sincere wishes of Laos 

or your personal happiness, for the success of 
the work undertaken by your Government, and for 
the prosperity of the people of the United States 
of America. 


President Eisenhower’s Reply 


Mr. Minister: 

It is my great pleasure to receive the Envoy 
of His Majesty Sisavang Vong and to see estab- 
lished in Washington the first diplomatic mission 
from the Kingdom of Laos. Your presence here 
can only strengthen the already firm bonds of 
friendship between our two countries. 

It is additionally an honor to receive the repre- 
sentative of a country which recently demon- 
strated its great valor and its attachment to the 
cause of liberty when it was invaded by the armed 
forces for a foreign movement dedicated to the 
overthrow of free governments. I have followed 
with close attention the valiant resistance of 
the National Army. Inspired by the example of 
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the King and the Royal Family in remaining at 
the virtually beseiged capital, the citizens as well 
as the army showed their determination to resist 
the aggression. This country is proud to be able 
to contribute some material means to the Na- 
tional Army and the gallant forces of the French 
Union, and thus associate itself with the victorious 
struggle. 

But we realize that the menace is but tem- 
porarily abated. The positive measures now 
being taken in your country to strengthen the 
armed forces are a reassurance that the Kingdom 
will be prepared to resist the enemy to the limits 
of its capacity. American aid, I am sure, will 
play its part in this mobilization of the resources 
of Laos. 

The example of courage and national unity dis- 
played to the world in the face of this threat to 
the existence of the Kingdom is a tribute to the 
popularity of the Sovereign and the Royal Gov- 
ernment, for no oppressive dictatorship could ex- 
pect the spontaneous and voluntary support which 
characterized the actions of the Lao people dur- 
ing the time of crisis. The establishment in 1947 
of a constitutional, parliamentary monarchy, im- 
bued with a democratic spirit, has proved its merit 
under the most difficult of circumstances. Laos 
has demonstrated to the world its belief in a pre- 
gressive and just form of government through the 
enthusiastic acceptance and participation in that 
government by its citizens. 

Mr. Minister, may I extend to you my very best 
and sincere wishes for the success of your mission 
in the United States, and may I ask you to convey 
to your King and your Government my warmest 
hope for the prosperity and happiness of the 
Kingdom. 


U.S. Ratifies Revised 
International Wheat Agreement 


Press release 380 dated July 15 


On July 14, the President signed the ratification 
by the United States of the Agreement Revising 
and Renewing the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. The new agreement was open for signature 
at Washington from April 13 to 27, inclusive, and 
was signed during that period on behalf of the 
United States and 44 other countries. It was 
transmitted to the Senate with the President’s 
message of June 2: for advice and consent to 
ratification. The Senate approved the agreement 
on July 13. 

The U.S. ratification, constituting the instru- 
ment of acceptance in accordance with the terms 
of the new agreement, was deposited on July 14. 


*§. Exec. H, 83d Cong., 1st sess. For text of the agree- 
ment, see also Cong. Rec., July 13, 1953, p. 8891. 
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STATUS OF WHEAT AGREEMENT 
Press release 385 dated July 16 


As a result of action taken by the interested 
governments through July 15, 1953, an adequate 
basis has been laid for bringing into force the 
Agreement Revising and Renewing the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. Because of the need 
for further action by the governments of certain 
importing countries, it may not be possible until 
August 1 to determine whether the new agreement 
will become effective. 

The Agreement Revising and Renewing the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement was open for signa- 
ture at Washington April 13 to 27, inclusive, 1953, 
and was signed during that period on behalf of 
the United States and 44 other countries. 

It is provided in article XX of the new agree- 
ment that the agreement shall be subject to accept- 
ance by the signatory governments and that in- 
struments of acceptance by such governments 
shall be deposited with the U.S. Government not 
later than July 15, 1953, provided, however, that if 
any signatory government gives, by July 15, 
1953, a notification of intention to accept the agree- 
ment and thereafter, not later than August 1, 1953, 
deposits its instrument of acceptance, the notifica- 
tion shall be deemed to constitute acceptance on 
July 15 for the purposes of bringing the agree- 
ment into force. 

It is provided further in article XX that the 
agreement shall enter into force on July 15, 1953, 
except as to part 2 thereof, which shall enter into 
force on August 1, 1953, as between those govern- 
ments which have accepted the agreement, pro- 
vided that governments of countries responsible 
for certain percentages of the guaranteed sales 
and purchases shall have accepted the agreement 
by July 15. Under this provision, it was necessary 
that either instruments of acceptance be deposited 
by July 15 or notifications of intention be given by 
July 15 on behalf of the governments of countries 
listed in annex A to article III responsible for 
at least 50 percent of the guaranteed purchases 
(i. e., importing countries) and the governments 
of countries listed in annex B to article III respon- 
sible for at least 50 percent of the guaranteed 
sales (i. e., exporting countries). 

The instrument of acceptance by Canada was 
deposited on May 18, 1953. The instrument of 
acceptance by the United States was deposited on 
July 14, 1953. Both the United States and Canada 
are exporting countries listed in annex B to article 
III and, together, are responsible for approxi- 
mately 87 percent of the guaranteed sales. Ac- 
cordingly, the requirements of article XX with 
respect to action by the exporting countries for 
the purpose of bringing the agreement into force 


have been fully satisfied. 
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Through —_ 15, 1953, instruments of accept- 
ance by the following importing countries listed 
in annex A to article III had been deposited: 
Bolivia, Ceylon, Costa Rica, Cuba, Egypt, Guate- 
mala, Iceland, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, Japan, 
Peru, Philippines, and Swiizerland. Through 
July 15, 1953, notifications of intention under arti- 
cle XX had been given by the following import- 
ing countries listed in annex A to article III: 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Haiti, India, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Portugal, Spain, and the 
Union of South Africa. 

Those two groups of importing countries, to- 
gether, are responsible for approximately 57 per- 
cent of the guaranteed purchases. In the case of 
each country which has given a notification of 
intention, it will be necessary, in order for that 
notification to be effective for the purpose of 
bringing the agreement into force, for the country 
which gave the notice to deposit its instrument 
of acceptance of the agreement by August 1. If, 
by that date, instruments of acceptance by im- 
porting countries responsible for at least 50 per- 
cent of the guaranteed purchases have been de- 
posited, the requirements of article XX with 
respect to action by the importing countries for 
the purpose of bringing the agreement into force 
will have been fully satisfied. 

The signature of the agreement on behalf of 
Peru was made subject to an understanding with 
respect to an adjustment of the guaranteed quan- 
tity specified for Peru in the agreement. The 
notification of intention given by India indicates 
that India’s acceptance of the agreement will in- 
clude a statement with respect to adjustment of 
the guaranteed quantity specified for India in the 
agreement. 

Certain exporting and importing countries on 
whose behalf the new agreement was signed did 
not deposit an instrument of acceptance or give 
a notification of intention, as follows: exporting 
countries—A ustralia and France ; importing coun- 
tries—Brazil, Ecuador, Honduras, Italy, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Mexico, Panama, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, 
and Venezuela. It is possible, however, for any 
of these countries to request the International 
Wheat Council, pursuant to the provisions of 
paragraph 4 of article XX, to extend the period 
of time during which the instrument of accept- 
ance may be deposited. Any signatory govern- 
ment which fails to take advantage of those pro- 
visions may yet become a party to the agreement 
through the accession procedure stipulated in 
article XXI. If the agreement enters into force, 
the Council may also approve accession to the 
agreement by nonsignatory governments. 
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Migration’ From Western Europe Under the Intergovernmental 


Committee for European Migration 


by Hugh Gibson 


Shortly after the President sent to congressional leaders his letter of April 
22 requesting emergency immigration legislation; the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives gave consideration to the resettle- 
ment possibilities for European migrants and refugees in all countries of 
immigration. At the Committee’s request, Hugh Gibson, director of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, originally known 
as the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe, prepared a report on the work of the organization. 
The report was transmitted to the Judiciary Committee by the Department 
of State on June 22 and is printed herewith. 


Migration has since the beginning of time been 
the escape route for populations threatened with 
the loss of their livelihood by war and economic 
upheavals. The great migration from Europe 
began in the early part of the nineteenth century 
and reached a peak of approximately 114 million 
annually in the years preceding World War I. 
Between 1820 and 1950 more than 33 million Euro- 
peans entered the United States as immigrants. 
These people, and those who quit Europe for 
South America, the British Commonwealth, and 
the white African colonies, left behind the threats 
of starvation and futility and built the strength 
which is now called the free world. 

The economic depression following World War 
I, the introduction of protective immigration 
legislation and practices in the countries of the 
new world, and the disruptions of World War II 
have partially barred the escape route of migra- 
tion. Consequently the surplus population in the 
Netherlands, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Greece 
has mounted to a present total in excess of 314 
million people. They face the constant fear of 
unemployment and of a cramped and unproduc- 
tive life. They seek the opportunity still existing 
in the growing economies of the overseas countries 
of the free world. As surplus population they 
represent a social and political danger; as would- 
be migrants they are potential builders of greater 
prosperity and strength in the new homelands. 

The Committee agreed to create a small and ex- 
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perimental administration with an initial life of 
one year (since extended by a further year) and 
gave it the task of fulfilling the objective of the 
founding resolution,? namely: 


(a) to provide and arrange for land, sea and air trans- 
portation, as required ; 

(b) to assume responsibility for the charter of such 
ships operated under the auspices of I.R.O. as may be 
required ; 

(c) to co-ordinate a shipping programme utilising com- 
mercial shipping facilities to the maximum extent possible 
and the chartered ships transferred from the I.R.O. to 
secure those movements for which commercial facilities 
are inadequate; 

(d) to take such actions as may be directly related to 
these ends, taking account of such national and interna- 
tional services as are available; 

(e) to take such other actions as will be necessary and 
appropriate to discharge the foregoing functions. 


The Committee further adopted an adminis- 
trative budget of $2,359,060 of which the United 
States accepted to contribute $785,567, and an op- 
erational budget of $31,594,940 of which $9,214,433 
was to be the United States contribution. It ap- 
proved an operational program envisaging the 
movement of 115,000, the indicated destinations 


being 
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The Results to Date 


Operations were begun on February 1, 1952, six 
weeks after the Committee had come into being, 
and 10,574 migrants were moved in the first month. 
These were mainly migrants who had been brought 
to the point of final clearance for emigration b 
the International Refugee Organization which 
went into liquidation simultaneously with the ac- 
tivation of the Committee’s program. This was 
an encouraging beginning, but it was soon fol- 
lowed by developments which have prejudiced the 
Committee’s operations from that time, and the 
effect of which is only now beginning to recede. 

The basic conception behind the creation of the 
Committee had been that one of the principal ob- 
stacles to additional migration at that time was 
the lack of sufficient suitable shipping and the lack 
on the part of many intending migrants of the 
necessary funds or appropriate currency to pay 
for their journey. Consequently, the Committee’s 
task was closely tied to the supply of these two 

utative deficiencies. The role was further lim- 
ited, with the object of avoiding overlap with the 
functions of other national, international, and 
commercial agencies, to giving assistance not 
otherwise available to migrants who would not 
otherwise be moved. 

This dangerous and wasteful situation had been 
recognized by Governments soon after the war 
and was the subject of much debate in many places 
for several years. Public statements were made 
by such authorities as the President of the United 
States and by European Foreign Ministers calling 
attention to the dangers and recommending vari- 
ous solutions. The United States Congress recog- 
nized the situation in its legislation. Finally the 
Brussels Conference on Migration, assembled on 
the initiative of the United States Government, 
created the Provisional Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for the Movement of Migrants from Eu- 
rope, which held its first Session in December 1951 
immediately following the Brussels Conference. 
Sixteen member governments then adhered to its 
founding resolution, and they have since been 
joined by a further six. The complete list is: 


Argentina Greece 
Australia Israel 
Austria Italy 
Belgium Luxembourg 
Brazil Netherlands 
Canada Norway 
Chile Paraguay 
Costa Rica Sweden 
Denmark Switzerland 
France United States 
Germany Venezuela 


Unfortunately the situation which developed in 
early 1952 did not accord with this role. The two 
largest immigration countries involved, namely 
Australia and Canada, almost simultaneously be- 
came unavailable to the Committee as destinations 
for additional migrants who would not otherwise 
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move. Australia, following a period of inflation 
and economic upheaval, drastically reduced its 
program. Canada restricted its intake in the 1952 
immigration season following a period of excep- 
tional seasonal unemployment which dictated 
caution in the admission of new labor. Further- 
more, several Latin American countries which had 
been taking a substantial though fluctuating num- 
ber of migrants simultaneously reached a point of 
at least temporary saturation. Finally, the 
United States special legislation which had pro- 
vided for the admission of 400,000 refugees and 
ethnic Germans expired. 

The new Committee with funds and shipping 
at its disposal, and with unlimited potential mi- 
grants within its reach, thus was apparently faced 
with the unexpected fundamental problem of find- 
ing keys to open closed doors to immigration op- 
portunities. 

Nevertheless by the end of 1952 assistance in 
movement by the supply of transportation or par- 
ticipation in voyage costs had been given to 
migrants who had gone to the following destina- 
tions from the countries indicated : 
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It is particularly noteworthy that of these, 
48,200 were refugees in the broad sense, includin 
26,856 falling within the mandate of the Unite 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. It is 
gratifying that the special efforts made on their 
behalf, in conjunction with the international vol- 
untary agencies, were successful despite the over- 
all difficulties, and this otherwise impossible re- 
establishment of these needy people is by itself a 
justification of the Committee’s first year of life. 

In the 5 months of 1953 a further 23,000 mi- 
grants had been assisted making a total of over 
100,000 in 16 months, and there seems to be reason- 
able hope of reaching a figure of 10,000 per month 
before the winter season again brings its normal 
diminution of potentials.* 


*On July 22 Mr. Gibson reported that 7,610 migrants 
were moved during June and that the July total was 
expected to be about 10,000. 
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Reassessment of the Problem 


The five European countries which have sought 
assistance for their migrants are the Netherlands, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and Greece. ‘The sur- 
plus in these countries is conservatively estimated 
at a minimum of 314 million persons. 

The quality of the surplus suitable for, and 
desirous of, emigration can only be ascertained 
empirically when actual opportunities occur. It 
is virtually certain, however, that there is no sig- 
nificant excess of skilled artisans, and govern- 
ments concerned do not encourage their emigra- 
tion, though among such persons there are num- 
bers who desire to better themselves by migration. 
The substantial part of the excess consists of 
skilled and unskilled agricultural and rural popu- 
ha wi and unskilled and partly skilled urban 
abor. 


The Main Immigration Countries 


The United States. The United States of Amer- 
ica is one of the important immigration coun- 
tries because of the size of its normal quotas for 
immigration, and particularly because of the 
special possibilities which it has provided from 
time to time by emergency legislation. 

Australia. Australia presents natural possibili- 
ties for increased immigration, and, in view of its 
strategic problems arising from comparative iso- 
lation coupled with population pressures in South- 
east Asia, large scale immigration is normally 
politically acceptable to its inhabitants even if this 
involves them in slight personal inconveniences, 
However, the economic crises of 1952, arising in 
part from the fall in wool prices and in part from 
other economic causes, and resulting in inflation 
and some unemployment, centered critical opinion 
on immigration. The migrant, who is most con- 
spicuous when unemployed or unhoused and who 
can be blamed for his contribution to inflation, 
became unwelcome to the public, and the program 
for the 12 months beginning July 1, 1952, was re- 
duced from the intended intake of 150,000 to only 
80,000. The situation has now righted itself to 
some extent and the year beginning July 1, 1953, 
should show a higher figure in which the Com- 
mittee’s participation may run as high as 30,000. 

Australia needs population for its development. 
It needs rural workers to increase food production 
which is not keeping pace with recent population 
increases. It needs workers to exploit its urban 
production potentials and to assist in the develop- 
ment of its natural power and mineral resources. 
The natural increase of births over deaths is insuf- 
ficient, but a planned immigration program is sub- 
ject, for internal political reasons, to disruption 
whenever serious economic fluctuation occurs. 
Australia has been trying to meet this problem by 
increasing investment in basic production and in 
basic utilities and housing. Since the necessary 
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capital has not been adequate from internal sav- 
ings, it has had recourse to external borrowing. 

Canada. Canada like Australia is a country of 
comparatively recent development. That develop- 
ment is substantially the work of immigrants in 
the last half century. Immigration continues to 
be regarded as one of the natural methods of fur- 
ther developing the country’s resources, and the 
availability of capital for the investment which 
must parallel increase of population is currently 
no problem. However Canada’s severe winter and 
the accompanying annual slow down of commerce 
result in very seasonal demands for labor and 
consequent concentration of immigration in the 
summer months. This results in the failure to 
achieve optimum performance which is inevitable 
in any activity conducted on a stop and go basis. 
Heavy demands for shipping occur in the peak 
tourist season and workers thus often arrive later 
than needed, and opportunities go by default. The 
need is for planning the program further in ad- 
vance and for more flexibility in the provision of 
shipping than is now pose Ce from commercial 
sources. 

Latin America. 'The potentialities and difficul- 
ties are common to most countries of South 
America. These countries present potentials for 
exploitation of natural resources. Some of them 
need additional population to assist in this task 
and in particular for rural development and food 
production. However, various factors including 
the lack of internal services for the placement of 
migrants, the unavailability of capital for appro- 
priate investment, and political considerations are 
the reasons for the failure to absorb greater num- 
bers of migrants. Superficially it is difficult for 
emigrants to be found employment, but organized 
and planned efforts with the Committee’s assist- 
ance to find individual opportunities in Brazil 
turned up over 5,000 possibilities in 9 months. 
These gaps exist and can be filled without the need 
for specific capital investment. On the other hand 
in some countries the greatest potential exists in 
the possibilities for land settlement which require 
considerable capital. 


Technical Aspects of the Problem 


Aside from overriding political and economic 
considerations and from transportation problems, 
migration today requires the technical capacity 
to identify migration potentials, to select suitable 
immigrants for specific potentials, and to improve 
these selected migrants by orientation language 
training and when necessary by occupational in- 
struction. Failure in any of these techniques re- 
sults in lost opportunity and often in the more 
damaging result of dissatisfied migrants returning 
to their homelands. Adequate services of these 
kinds require trained personnel and competent or- 
ganization which are often lacking. There is fail- 
ure frequently to identify opportunities, bad 
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placement of migrants unprepared practically and 
psychologically for their new lives, and failure to 
select, from the vast pool available, those who have 
the best qualifications and capacities for their 
country of destination. Though final selection 
and visaing must remain the prerogative of the 
immigration country, assistance and training are 
needed in all the other steps of these important 
processes. 

The transport problem in migration arises from 
the nature of its impact on commercial shipping. 
In general it is a traffic which is subject to dislo- 
cation at very short notice, subject to seasonal 
fluctuation, and difficult to estimate in advance. 
It is a traffic which will carry only low fares, and 
a traffic of a one-way, one-time nature, which con- 
stitutes a difficult trade in which to establish a 
sound long term program of operation on 
building. 

Consequently, though the improvements natural 
in competitive trade are gradually taking place, 
commercial shipping tends to be unable to meet 
peak periods of migration movement and cau- 
tiously to lag behind in the provision of transport 
when a new flow begins to develop on a route. 
The need therefore is for shipping, uninfluenced 
by such commercial considerations, to be available 
to take care of high peak periods and to operate on 
new routes until their commercial feasibility has 
been demonstrated. 


The Road Ahead 


The complexity of the problem and the need for 

cooperative international effort, more complicated 
than the provision of subsidized transportation, 
to complement existing national and international 
facilities became progressively more obvious to 
the member governments of Icem. The situation 
was finally recognized by its adoption of a resolu- 
tion (No. 36 of October 1952) of which the opera- 
tive clause read in part: 
Resolves to request the Director to improve and develop 
technical services related to the movement of migrants 
likely to increase the volume of such movements, such 
improvements and developments to be within the frame- 
work of the Brussels Resolution and the programme of 
the Committee and by seeking the maximum collaboration 
of interested governments and competent organizations ; 
and to request the Director to encourage the preparation 
of settlement plans of Member Governments wishing to 
increase the numbers of migrants to be received, to par- 
ticipate in the drafting of such plans and to further the 
completion of such plans as the Governments concerned 
may be prepared to adopt. 


This view is also reflected in the main article of 
the new draft constitution now before member 
governments and in the recognition by most of 
the members that appropriate international as- 
sistance implies a longer life span than an annu- 
ally renewable tenure of life for the operating 
agency. The Committee furthermore approved 
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an allocation from the operational budget for 1953 
of $600,000 for the purpose of assisting national 
services in developing techniques of selection, 
training, and placement designed to exploit exist- 
ing opportunities to the optimum. 

The Director of the Committee believes that the 
problem of moving the surplus population of 31, 
million from Europe to productive life overseas, 
while presenting grave p seme if unsolved, and 
demanding the unremitting support and coopera- 
tion of Governments, is not insolvable, nor over- 
whelming in the light of the history of migration. 

Spontaneous migration from the five countries 
concerned under bilateral and personal arrange- 
ments unassisted by the Committee accounts for 
an annual movement of approximately 200,000 
(out of a total movement from Western Europe 
of approximately 250,000). The Committee’s own 
efforts in its 11-month program in 1952 added a 
further 78,000 in that year. During 1953 it is 
planned to assist 120,000 whose destinations are 
expected to be: 


Australia and New Zealand__- amie 28, 600 
IR i = 20, 700 
Balen Bere... .............. 52, 500 
0 EE naar 12, 500 
GCibess ....... eT ee 

120, 000 


The approved budget for operations is $34,- 
608,475, and for administration $2,147,000, of 
which the U.S. contributions are $8,524,905 and 
$715,595 respectively. 

Though it is too early to estimate in detail, it 
should be possible to surpass this 1953 figure in 
1954, provided that the Committee’s efforts in the 
field of technical help receive the full cooperation 
of Governments and are as successful as antici- 
pated. If it be accepted that the target is to 
transfer the excess in a period of less than 10 
years, the object is to increase progressively the 
expected annual total of spontaneous and Com- 
mittee assisted migration from slightly over 300,- 
000 to what is believed to be an optimum of 400,- 
000. The speed with which this increase can be 
obtained will govern the period of time during 
which international aid will be required, before 
assistance can once more be left to bilateral ar- 
rangements and, in the case of refugees, to private 
international aid. 


International Assistance Required 


The categories of assistance needed to achieve 
this optimum may be stated as follows: 


(a) Assistance in the provision of transport 
and its financing. 

(b) Assistance in the techniques of migration 
services. 

(c) Wholehearted cooperation on a bilateral 
and multilateral basis of the members of Icrem. 
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(d) The making available of capital from na- 
tional and international resources for the capital 
investment which must accompany large-scale 
immigration. 


Transport—A small number of vessels must be 
available on call of the Committee to assist in peak 
periods. Financial subsidy from sources other 
than the countries concerned will be required as 
to approximately one-third of the costs involved. 

igration Service Assistance—Such services 
are vital to the increase of migration to existing 
potentials and essential to the development and 
satisfaction of increased possibilities. 

International Cooperation—Such cooperation 
implies the need for full recognition by both emi- 
gration and immigration countries of the neces- 
sity to resolve the implicit conflict of interests in- 
volved in the selective transfer of population. It 
implies the necessity for some sacrifice on the part 
of both countries financially, and in the case of the 
immigration countries of the inconveniences asso- 
ciated with increase of population above the natu- 
ral rate. The rewards will be measurable in terms 
of economic, cultural, and political gains over the 
longer term. Such cooperation also implies finan- 
cial and political support from the countries not 
directly involved and presents the opportunity for 
those countries which do not need immigrants but 
can absorb them without undue difficulty to make 
the most constructive contribution of all. 

Capital Investment—If these three first re- 
quirements can be met it should not be impossible 
to make substantial inroads into the surplus. If, 
however, the problem is to be solved within 10 
years, capital investment in Australia, and in agri- 
cultural development in Latin America will be 
required. Such capital investments will not only 
help to make immigration more politically ac- 
ceptable in these countries, but may increase their 
ability to be self-supporting in times of peace and 

yar, and may help to create new opportunities 
for work and production for other new migrants 
not directly provided for by the investment itself. 


Conclusion 


If the Icem continues to receive the support of 
its members in working along the foregoing lines 
on matters within its powers and in stimulating 
the development of the settlement projects re- 
quired, including the provision of capital for in- 
vestment in these projects where they lie outside 
its mandate, there is every reason to expect that 
the contribution of overseas migration to the solu- 
tion of the surplus population problem in Western 
Europe economies, coupled with other methods 
being used to strengthen their economies, will re- 
sult in overall success. 

Redistribution of this population removes the 
breeding ground of revolutionary ideologies in 
Europe, creates new areas of strength in the free 
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world, increases food and industrial production, 
and creates new markets. It also provides the op- 
portunity for the frustrated individual to live and 
work in self-respect and freedom. 

The Director is convinced that this double prob- 
lem of excess population on the one hand, and need 
of selected manpower on the other, can be dealt 
with effectively only by international cooperation. 
He is convinced that, with hard work, good will, 
and adequate resources, the problem can be solved 
as a major contribution to world peace. The al- 
ternative, failure, would be doubly disastrous for 
it would not be limited to an immediate setback. 
It would create a widespread conviction that inter- 
national cooperation had proved a failure, with the 
result that, for many years to come at least, it 
would serve as a pretext for blocking future pro- 
posals to deal with the problem on an international 
basis. Regardless of the discouragement insepa- 
rable from any such complicated and unprece- 
dented operation, we simply cannot afford to fail 
when we know we can succeed. 


Policy on Selection of Books 
for IIA Libraries 


Following is the text of a statement by Robert 
L. Johnson, Administrator of the International 
Information Administration, which was read to 
the press on July 15 by Martin Merson, Special 
Assistant to Mr. Johnson, together with the text 
of the instructions issued by IIA for selection and 
retention of material in the book and library 
program: 


Statement by Mr. Johnson 


Today I am making public for the first time the 
details of the International Information Admin- 
istration’s campaign to distribute anti-Communist 
books as part of its book and library activities 
abroad. 

In a comprehensive report * which will be handed 
to you in a few moments, it will be seen that more 
than 6 million anti-Communist books have been 
distributed in either book or serial form. This 
report covers the full history of the program lead- 
ing up to the July 8 policy statement that has the 
approval of the President and the Secretary of 
State.2 With the report we are also releasing the 
operational instructions to the field putting that 
policy statement into effect. 

We have been anxious to avoid any impression 
abroad that our primary purpose was propaganda 
rather than information. For this reason we have 
been reluctant to discuss in detail some aspects of 
our counter-offensive of truth. But in view of 





* Not printed. 
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some of the charges implying that we were some- 
how “soft” on the Communist question, it now 
becomes necessary to tell the full story. 

Viewed in total perspective it will be seen that 
books figuring in recent public criticisms amounted 
to a minute fraction of one percent of the books 
on our shelves. On the other hand there are these 
specific contrasting figures : 

1. Since 1948 the Department has purchased 
16,736 copies of anti-Communist books for use in 
our overseas libraries. 

2. Apart from library use, more than 6 million 
copies of 44 anti-Communist titles were distrib- 
uted through commercial channels as a result of 
assistance furnished under this program. 

3. Thirty U.S. Government documents on com- 
munism have been distributed, representing a total 
of 84,785 copies, through the book and library 
program. 

I am hopeful that the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people will judge the usefulness of their li- 
braries abroad by their overall record, rather than 
by spot judgments based on a controversy over a 
handful of titles. I am hopeful, too, that there is 
a clear understanding of what it is we stand to 
lose if we cut down on this program or jeopardize 
it in any way. 

In a short while I shall be leaving Government.® 
One of the great dangers I have sensed during 
my term of office is that many of our most effec- 
tive programs in fighting communism are being 
impaired by unsupported charges that they are 
somehow soft on communism. I do not say that 
there is a deliberate effort to kill or cripple these 
anti-Communist programs through the simple 
device of making such charges. I merely point 
out that it is one of the tragic ironies of our 
time that some of those who are in the forefront 
of the fight against communism are among those 
who are damaging the action programs that do 
battle against it. 

It is the intention of the State Department to 
stand firmly behind the policy statement of July 
8, 1953, which makes a sharp distinction between 
conspiracy and honest controversy in the selection 
of books. 

The statement of July 8 is an attempt to apply 
common sense and American principles of free- 
dom to the operation of our book program. That 
statement has the backing of the President and the 
Secretary of State. Just so there will be no mis- 
take about this, we are spelling this out for our 
people in the field in a directive which puts that 
policy statement into effect. 


*On July 3 Mr. Johnson submitted to the President 
his resignation, to be effective within 30 days. For text 
of his letter and of the President’s reply, see White House 
press release dated July 6. 
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WA Instructions Dated July 15 


I. PuRPOsE 

The Administrator’s Policy Statement on the 
Book and Library Program dated July 8, 1953, as 
amplified by his statement of July 9,* defines the 
basic principles under which this program is to 
be operated. The following instructions give 
effect to and are to be construed in the lhght 
of that statement. 

The Information Center Service operations 
covered by this instruction include (1) the selec- 
tion and maintenance of publications in the over- 
seas library collections, (2) the selection of pub- 
lications for presentation to individuals, groups, 
and institutions, and (3) the selection of publica- 
tions for translation, serialization and condensa- 
tion with the assistance of the program. 

The Information Media Guaranty Program, 
for conversion into dollars of earnings from sales 
of American publications through commercial 
channels abroad, will continue to operate under 
the criteria already approved in the light of its 
specialized character. 


II. Basic Test 

The basic test, as indicated in the Policy State- 
ment, is the usefulness of material in meeting the 

articularized needs of the program in the area 
in question. The selection of material will be based 
on its usefulness in achieving the ends defined in 
the Policy Statement. As indicated in the seam | 
Statement, appraisal of usefulness must begin wit 
and must be based primarily on contents, but can- 
not disregard the reputation or standing of the 
author. 


III. Sprciric Crirerta For Seiection 

A. Material shall be selected in accordance with 
the general principles of the Policy Statement 
and with specific reference to the following pri- 
mary purposes: 


1. Providing useful information about the 
United States, its people, culture, institutions, 
policies, problems, achievements, and diverse 
views on national and international issues, in- 
cluding materials suitable to counteract hostile 

ropaganda campaigns directed against the 
nited States; 

2. Demonstrating the interest of the United 
States in other nations, including provision of 
needed scientific and technical information ; or 

3. Furnishing evidence of the American intel- 
lectual, artistic and spiritual heritage, and com- 
batting the charge that our people are lacking in 
cultural background and tradition. 


B. No materials shall be selected which, as 
judged by their content, advocate destruction of 
free institutions, promote or reinforce Communist 


propaganda, or are of inferior literary quality, as 


*Ibid., p. 81. 
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evidenced by salacious, pornographic, sensational, 
cheap or shoddy treatment, or matter inherently 
offensive. 

C. Works of avowed Communists, persons con- 
victed of crimes involving a threat to the security 
of the United States, or persons who publicly 
refuse to answer questions of Congressional com- 
mittees regarding their connections with the Com- 
munist movement, shall not be used, even if their 
content is unobjectionable, unless it is determined 
that a particular item is clearly useful for the spe- 
cial purposes of the program. Application of this 
rule to authors who refuse to testify does not mean 
that they are presumed to be Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers, but simply reflects the fact 
that such action by an author normally gives him a 
public reputation which raises serious questions 
as to the usefulness of his books in the program. 
This paragraph does not apply to anthologies, 
other compilations, and periodicals which only in- 
aan include material written by persons de- 
scribed above, if the writers included in the entire 
publication are predominantly non-Communist. 
IV. SELECTION OF PERIODICALS 

Subscriptions will be placed for responsible and 
representative periodicals selected on the basis of 
their overall usefulness in terms of the criteria 
indicated above for books. 


V. No Orricia EnporsEMENT 

Since the objectives of the program may be pro- 
moted by showing American democracy in opera- 
tion through the free discussion of different points 
of view, the inclusion of a book or periodical in the 
book and library program does not imply any offi- 
cial endorsement of the contents or of the author. 


VI. Removats 

Librarians are expected to continue the normal 
routine of weeding out books and periodicals 
which are outdated, worn out or deemed to be no 
longer useful. 


VII. Atiocation or Responsipiniry Between 
WASHINGTON AND Fietp 

A. Pending the proposed establishment of ad- 
visory committees referred to in the Policy State- 
ment, initial selections for U.S. libraries abroad 
will, as far as possible, be made in Washington 
pursuant to field requests from lists of available 
titles. 

B. Where selections are made in the field for any 
program use, field officers will be held responsible 
for complying with the criteria indicated above. 
All doubtful cases shall be referred to Washington. 

C. Future removals must be referred to Wash- 
ington for advance approval if the responsible 
field officer believes that the removal is question- 
able. All removals not required to be cleared 
with Washington in advance must be regularly 
reported with a brief indication of the reason. 

D. As regards periodicals, all subscriptions for 
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American publications are to be placed through or 
cleared with Washington, where a review based 
on general content will be maintained. 


VIII. Disrosau 

Items removed from libraries will be disposed of 
in accordance with applicable statutes and regula- 
tions, including those regarding disposal of sur- 
plus property. Book burning will not be tolerated. 


IX. Rescisston or Previous INsTRUCTIONS 

This instruction supersedes all instructions on 
selection or retention policy relative to the book 
and library program, issued to the field before July 
8, 1953, except that instructions requiring the re- 
moval of specific items by title or author remain 
in effect unless otherwise directed in the course of 
the re-examination which is now being undertaken. 


X. CLASSIFICATION 
This instruction is unclassified and may be 
shown to any interested person. 


Support for Programs of 
International Information Administration 


Department Circular No. 37 dated July 9, 1953 


1. General 


When Reorganization Plan No. 8* becomes effective, prob- 
ably about July 30, the information programs of I1a (in- 
cluding those financed from the Goa [Government of Occu- 
pied Areas] appropriation) will be transferred to a new 
agency, the United States Information Agency (Us1a). 
The Department will supply to UsiIa such supporting serv- 
ices as may be requested by it and agreed to by the De- 
partment on the basis of such financial arrangements as 
may be mutually agreed upon. It is expected that Usra 
will establish most domestic services within its own or- 
ganization and that arrangements will be made for the 
Department to supply general administrative services 
overseas. 


2. Interim Period 


All services now being provided to Ira by any areas of 
the Department should be continued on the present basis 
until changes are authorized. The agreements for ad- 
ministrative support services withiu the Department to 
I1a developed for fiscal year 1953 will remain in effect both 
as to the kind and level of services to be rendered and as 
to the basis or amount of reimbursement for such services 
until they have been specifically modified. While it is 
expected that many of the agreements will be terminated 
upon the completion of preparations for Us1a to provide 
its own services, any of these agreements may be reexam- 
ined and adjusted either as to the kind and level of serv- 
ices on the basis or amount of reimbursement upon the 
initiative of the area supplying service, Ira ov Osr [Of- 
fice of Budget and Reports]. Agreements for such modi- 
fication must have the approval of Ira and Csr. Where 
justified by the facts of the situation, such agreements 
should be made effective July 1, 1953. 


8. Transition to USIA 


8.1 Ira is developing plans for the establishment of 
its own facilities for providing certain services as soon 
as practicable after the reorganization plan becomes ef- 
fective. All officers of the Department should provide full 
cooperation to Ita in assisting with the development of 


For text, see BULLETIN of June 15, 1953, p. 854. 
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such plans or in making arrangements for the continuation 
or modification of services now being provided when such 
arrangements would be to the mutual advantage of State 
and Usra and in the interest of overall economy to the 
Government. 

3.2 Plans for separate Usta services will provide for 
the transfer of certain State Department personnel en- 
gaged in such services to Usta under the provisions of 
Reorganization Plan No. 8. Agreement on the personnel 
to be transferred will be negotiated between the Depart- 
ment and Ira (UsIa), and the personnel transferred 
should represent an equitable division of available per- 
sonnel of a given category as to competence. Employees 
cannot be made available without their consent, but em- 
ployees should be advised where applicable of the possi- 
ble effect upon them of prospective reductions in force 
should they elect to remain with the Department. Such 
transfers must have the approval of Dp [Division of 


Departmental Personnel], of the Ira (Usta) personnel 
officer, and of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


4, Financial Arrangements 


Ira (Usra) is responsible for the cost of providing depart- 
mental services to its programs and for the actual cost of 
liquidating any staff or facilities maintained for [1a 
(Usta) when such liquidation is undertaken by State. 
There may be many variations as to the timing of service 
adjustments and in the proportions of I1a-supporting per- 
sonnel who may be transferred to Usi4 in any particular 
service area. The financial arrangements made in each 
case should be designed to reimburse State for the actual 
costs involved in adjusting or terminating services or in 
liquidating staff. Every effort should be made to keep 
such costs to a minimum. 


(OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION—A ) 


President’s Committee Reports on International Information Activities 


White House press release dated July 8 


The President’s Committee on International 
Information Activities? presented a unanimous 
report to the President on June 30. The Pres- 
ident asked William H. Jackson, chairman of the 
Committee, for supplementary material upon re- 
ceipt of which the Committee’s conclusions and 
recommendations were turned over to the Na- 
tional Security Council (Nsc) for study and con- 
sideration. 

After analyzing the nature of the Soviet drive 
for world domination and the policies by which 
the United States, in cooperation with other free 
nations, is striving to build a world order con- 
forming to the ideals of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Committee stressed that there is no 
reliable evidence that the recent changes in the 
Soviet regime and in Soviet tactics involve any 
change in the basic Soviet objective of a Com- 
munist world controlled by the Kremlin. 

The Soviet rulers so far seem to prefer the proc- 
ess of encroachment to the risks of general war, 
but in the struggle between the imposed coalition 
dominated by the Kremlin and the free coalition 
led by the United States, the latter must base its 
policies on the assumption that the purpose of the 
Soviet rulers is world domination and that this 
purpose will constitute the fundamental motiva- 
tion of all their actions. 

The United States as the center of power in the 
free world is the principal obstacle in the path of 
the Soviet drive. The isolation of the United 
States as the first step toward its domination or 
destruction is a major goal of Soviet policy. 


* BULLETIN Of Feb. 9, 1953, p. 217. 
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The Kremlin will intensify its efforts to isolate 
the United States and to promote dissension 
within and between the free nations by political 
warfare methods, including propaganda, subver- 
sion and penetration, economic pressures and in- 
ducements, and the instigation of violence wher- 
ever and whenever conditions seem favorable. 

In the face of this Soviet drive the United 
States and allied nations must continue to 
strengthen their military capabilities until it is 

ossible to perceive with clarity that the Soviet 
Union is unwilling to risk general war, has aban- 
doned its goal of world domination, and will live 
up to its obligations under the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

There is danger in formulating foreign policies 
beyond the capabilities of the United States to 
carry out. This has been a prevalent error in the 
past. Witnesses appearing before the Committee 
revealed in their testimony a failure to take ade- 
quate account of the capability factor by advocat- 
ing courses of action which exceed the present 
capabilities of the United States and its allies. 
The United States will be judged not only by the 
things it is able to do and does but also by the 
gap between these and its announced policies. A 
clear distinction must be made between policies 
and aspirations. Objectives with respect to which 
the United States commits itself to act must be 
clearly identified as distinct from those ends to 
which we, as a nation, aspire but regarding which 
the Government is not committed to take action. 

The Committee submitted a number of specific 
recommendations, many of which are of a highly 
classified nature. However, with respect to the 
more general aspects of the report, the President 
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has directed that the following recommendations 
of the Committee be released immediately to the 
public. 


{importance of Overseas Personnel Morale 


The Committee stressed that no plan or pro- 
gram for our conduct of the world struggle can be 
any better than the personnel whose task it is to 
carry out that program. For service overseas we 
must have the finest and ablest personnel obtain- 
able—dedicated men and women with ideals of 
freedom—and we must give them every support. 
Fortunately there are thousands of our fellow citi- 
zens so serving overseas today. Their morale is 
of the utmost concern to all of us, for upon them 
rests a major share of the responsibility for our 
future. This support means infinitely more than 
the removal of an occasional offender. 

The Committee recommended the creation, 
within the structure of the National Security 
Council, of an Operations Coordinating Board. 
The chief function of this Board would be to co- 
ordinate the development by departments and 
agencies of detailed operational plans to carry out 
national-security policies. Such coordination in 
Washington should lead to similar strengthening 
of coordination in U.S. missions abroad under the 
direction of the respective chiefs of mission. 

Establishment of such an Operations Coordi- 
nating Board would complete what the President 
has described as “the reconstitution and revitali- 
zation of the National Security Council” begun 
last March with the appointment of Robert Cut- 
ler as special assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, the development of the 
Nsc Planning Board,? and the taking of other 
steps to strengthen Nsc operations. The Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board is designed to achieve 
better integrated direction of the program of the 
United States in the world struggle and to fill the 
gap which has existed in the past between the 
formulation of general objectives and the detailed 
actions needed to give effect to them. 

It is the Committee’s recommendation that the 
new Board consist of the Under Secretary of 
State, as chairman; the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense; the Deputy Director for Mutual Security; 
the Director of Central Intelligence; and a Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President. A chief executive 
officer of the Operations Coordinating Board 
would be appointed by the President. The chief 
executive officer should be assisted by a highly 
qualified staff. 

It is the Committee’s view that the existing 
Psychological Strategy Board, established in 
1951,3 does not meet the real need which exists in 
Government and should be abolished. It is 
founded upon the misconception that “psychologi- 


* Tbid., Apr. 13, 1953, p. 530. 
*Ibid., July 2, 1951, p. 36. 
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cal activities” and “psychological strategy” some- 
how exist apart from official policies and actions 
and can be dealt with Lalomendaniie by experts in 
this field. In reality, there is a “psychological” 
aspect or — to every diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, or military policy and action. This im- 
plication should receive more careful attention, 
both in the planning and execution stage of policy, 
but not to the exclusion of other vital factors. 
Except for propaganda, there are no “psychologi- 
cal warfare” instruments distinct from traditional 
instruments of policy. Every significant act of 
virtually every department and agency of Govern- 
ment has its effect, either positively or negatively, 
in the global struggle for freedom. The impor- 
tant task is to build awareness throughout the 
entire Government of the impact of day-to-day 
governmental actions and to coordinate and time 
such actions so as to derive from them the maxi- 
mum advantages. 

“Cold war” and “psychological warfare” are un- 
fortunate terms. They do not describe the efforts 
of our Nation and our allies to build a world of 

eace and freedom. They should be discarded in 

avor of others which describe our true goals. 
New terms are needed to express the solidarity of 
freedom-loving men and women everywhere. 

With respect to the overseas information pro- 
grams of the United States, the Committee makes 
the following recommendations: 


Explaining U. S. Goals 


The primary and overriding purpose of the in- 
formation program should be to submit evidence 
to the peoples of other nations that their own 
aspirations for freedom, progress, and peace are 
supported and advanced by the objectives and 
policies of the United States. The efforts of all 
media—radio, press and publications, motion pic- 
tures, exchange of persons, and libraries and in- 
formation centers—should be directed to this end: 
to show the identity of our goals with those of 
other peoples. These goals and desires which we 
hold in common must be explained in ways that 
will cause others to join with us in achieving them. 

In carrying out this purpose, American broad- 
casts and printed materials should concentrate on 
objective, factual news reporting, with particular 
selection and treatment of news designed to pre- 
sent a full exposition of U.S. actions and policies, 
especially as they affect the particular country 
addressed. The tone and content should be force- 
ful and direct, but a propagandist note should be 
avoided. The information services should not, 
however, be precluded from making forceful and 
factual refutations of false Soviet accusations. 

The United States has important advantages in 
the world conflict which should receive greater 
attention in its information programs. As a 
people, we share fundamental beliefs and values 
with millions of other men and women we are 
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attempting to win to our side. These include be- 
lief in God, belief in individual] and national 
freedom, belief in the right to ownership of prop- 
erty and a decent standard of living, belief in the 
common humanity of all men and in the vision of 
a seems world with nations re their 
differences and cooperating in the United Nations. 
In the words of the report: 


The military strength of the United States, its economic 
system, its standard of living, its technical development 
and productive capacity, when carefully treated to avoid 
self-praise, are appropriate subjects of information pro- 
grams as showing the capability both to resist aggression 
and to give powerful assistance in the creation of a 
peaceful world order. Of fundamental importance, how- 
ever, the program should speak in terms of the deeper 
spiritual values uniting this nation with the rest of the 
world. 


The overseas information functions of the In- 
ternational Information Administration, Mutual 
Security Agency, and the Technical Cooperation 
Administration should be consolidated into one 
service and basic information themes determined. 
Lack of coordination and planning in the past has 
resulted in the haphazard projection of too many 
and too diffuse information themes. No single 
set of ideas has been registered abroad through 
effective repetition. 

More effective technical control of the informa- 
tion program is needed at the country level. This 
can best be accomplished by the chief of mission, 
with the aid and advice of a “country team” com- 
posed of senior representatives of agencies con- 
ducting information programs. 

Principal guidance for U.S. broadcasts into 
foreign countries should be provided in each case 
by the “country team.” 

Information guidance emanating from Wash- 
ington should normally be confined to global or 
regional themes. When U.S. policy has been ex- 
plained to the field, information officers abroad 
should be permitted discretion in adapting it to 
their local situations. 

The Government information service certainly 
must not aid in the distribution of subversive 
books or Communist propaganda. On the other 
hand, pursuant to the direction of Congress “to 
promote a better understanding of the United 
States in other countries,” it should not hesitate 
to distribute books and publications just because 
they contain criticism of American life, in- 
stitutions, and officials. In fact, if it does not re- 
flect this criticism, it is not presenting a true pic- 
ture of America. 

In the conduct of information activities origi- 
nating overseas, the maximum practicable use 
should be made of indigenous media and personnel. 

Any substantial cuts in the information service 
budget should be avoided until the new methods 
and approach have been tested. If it is to be ef- 
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fective, our foreign information service must have 
a far greater degree of organizational stability, 
with consistent budgets and unchanging mission. 


More Information for U.S. Public 


Also necessary to a successful program is under- 
standing on the part of the American public. To 
this end the International Information Adminis- 
tration should be authorized to release domesti- 
cally, without request, information concerning its 
programs. The Smith-Mundt Act (Public Law 
402, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) currently enjoins the In- 
ternational Information Administration from in- 
forming the American people of its activities. 

In the Committee’s view, the American people 
do not yet grasp the import of the President’s re- 
cent words that we live in an age, not an instant, 
of peril.* A greater effort is needed to inform our 
citizens of the dangers that confront them, the 
power of the enemy, the difficulty of reducing that 
power, and the robable duration of the conflict. 
This should include information concerning the 
growth of the Soviet atomic capability, as well as 
data on the steady development of the Soviet econ- 
omy. Authoritative discussion of these trends 
would help to make clear the magnitude of the ef- 
fort required on the part of the United States and 
its allies, 

The Committee recommended that security reg- 
ulations not be allowed to restrict the flow of in- 
formation to the public except in those cases where 
the need for security is clearly demonstrable. It 
suggested continued study of this problem at the 
highest level of Government. 

Members of the Committee who served with Mr. 
Jackson were Robert Cutler, Gordon Gray, Barklie 
McKee Henry, John C. Hughes, C. D. Jackson, 
Roger M. Keyes, and Sigurd Larmon. 

The Committee held its first meeting on Janu- 
ary 30, 1953, and the Committee and its staff inter- 
viewed over 250 witnesses including many repre- 
sentatives of Government departments and agen- 
cies. It also benefited from consultation with 
Members of Congress, particularly the Senate 
Subcommittee for Overseas Information Pro- 
grams of the United States (Hickenlooper com- 
mittee). The staff studies and report of the 
Hickenlooper committee make a most important 
contribution on the subject of foreign information 
activities. 

The Committee’s staff was drawn from the fol- 
lowing agencies: Department of State, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Mutual Security Agency, and Office of Defense 
Mobilization. Abbott Washburn served as Execu- 


tive Secretary of the Committee. 


* Ibid., June 22, 1953, p. 863. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 13-17, 1953 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to July 13 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 357 of 
July 8 and 359 of July 9. *For contents of press 
release 376 of July 11, see BULLETIN of July 20, 
p. 68 


No. Date Subject 

*371 7/13 Waugh: Friendship treaties 

7372 7/13 Waugh: Friendship treaty with Ger- 

many 

4373 7/13 Johnson: Friendship treaty with Japan 
374 7/13 Laos: Letter of credence 

375 7/13 Coal and Steel Community 

7377 7/14 Dulles: Perry Stamp Ceremony 

378 7/14 Conclusion of Ministers’ Meeting 

379 7/14 Communique on Ministers’ Meeting 
380 7/15 Renewal of wheat agreement 

7381 7/15 Closing of Gibraltar Consulate 

382 7/15 Robertson’s Return from Korea 

383 7/15 U.S. note on 4-power meeting 
7384 7/16 Waugh: Support of S. 2249 

385 7/16 Status of wheat agreement 
4386 7/17 Waugh: Foreign economic policy 

387 7/17 Dulles, Robertson: Report to the 

Nation 
*Not printed. 
Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Another new release in the unique documentary series Foreign 
Relations of the United States 


1935, Volume IV 


The American Republics 


Documents included record: 

The end of hostilities in the Chaco War between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. (One of the difficulties was to secure a proper ar- 
rangement for the exchange of prisoners of war.) 

The end of the dispute between Colombia and Peru over 
Leticia. 

The reestablishment of diplomatic relations between Costa 
Rica and Guatemala. 

The conclusion of reciprocal trade agreements by the United 
States with Brazil, Colombia, Haiti, and Honduras; and pre- 
liminary work toward similar agreements with eight other 
countries. 

Agrarian and oil interests of American citizens in Mexico. 

Continued political unrest in Nicaragua. 

The Brazilian Government’s receipt of a message from its 
Ambassador in Tokyo: “A rather alarming picture of Japanese 
preparation for eventual hostilities with the United States”; 
and its assurance to the United States of “whole-hearted Bra- 
zilian support and cooperation” in case of an emergency. 

This volume (1xxxix, 988 pp.) was compiled in the Division of 
Historical Policy Research, Department of State. It may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $4 a copy. 


copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1935, Volume IV, The American Republics. 





